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[BERYL FLUNG BERSELF INTO MBS. BOLTON'S ABMS WITH A BITTER SOB !] 


BERYL’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lapy Lyspon and her daughters reached the 
Hall the very day that Basil landed at Liver- 
pool. The Dolphin was ® day earlier than had 
been expected, and none of the travellers 
guessed that the long-absent son and brother 
was actually on English ground. 

The schoolgirls had begun their holidays a 
fall week earlier owing to Basil's return, and 
were therefore ready to vote him a right royal 
welcome. 

_ Barbara and Fioss, pretty little children of 
eight and ten, still accepted their mother’s 
opinion gs infallible, and being told ‘' Basil 
was the kindest brother that poor fatherless 
girls evet had,” adopted him on the spot, 20 
that the only one of the young Baronet’s 
relations who was not disposed to weloome 
him with enthusiasm was Paulina. 

With ten years between them these two had 
never been of an to be intimate, for even 
before Basil went a Lina was too young 





to be a companion to him, and too old to be 
the pet and plaything her little sistera were. 

During the five years of his absence the 
young lady had been her mother’s confidante 
and adviser. Lina had begun to consider 
herself of paramount importance in the 
family councils, and even to think of the 
honours that would be hers as eldest daughter 
of the house when the family returned to 
Sussex, and they besame once more the 
Lyndons of Lyndon Hall. 

Pocr Lina! Basil's return brought down 
all her air castles with a rash. She was quick 
enough to perceive her mother would lean 
upon her stepson, and take his opinion in all 
things. He would be allowed a voice in all 
his sistere’ doings, and very likely choose 
their associates. Lina herself would simply 
be nobody. Even the post of grown-up 
daughter at Glenles was preferable to being 
& mere pensioner on Sir Basil's gy 

Besides, though she loved Lyndon Hall, 
Paulina loved Philip Arnison better. If life in 
the fair Sussex home meant life without him 
she would far rather have remained at South 
Kensington, 





Unfortunately, Lady Lyndon, though a fond 
mother and a really good woman, did not 
possess the sovereign gift of tact. She made 
one speech with the best of meaning, but the 
effeos of it was to turn Paulina’s secret 
aversion to her brother into something like 
open rebellion. 

‘* You must remember, dear, that Basil has 
travelled a great deal, and mixed constantly 
in society. He isa far better jadge of whats 
friends are good for you than a quiet, home. 
keeping woman like Iam. And don’t forget, 
Paulina, that in any case it would not do for 
us to invite visitors to the Hall whom your 
brother does not know. Tae house is his, not 
ours.” 

‘Ob, bother!" said Paulina, crossly. ‘It 
seems to me you want us to oringe to him like 
beggars !'’ 

* Paulina!” 

‘* Well! Is sounds like it. I don’t believe 
in making friends, and then dropping them 
because they are not grand enough. To my 
mind, it’s snobbish.” 

The tears stood in her mother’s eyes. 

“If this is your friend's influence,” said 
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Lady Lyndon, gravely, '‘I thal the less 
regret the separation, [ don'#thixk you have 
altered for the better, Lins, in the last few 
months! I had made up my mind, before I 
heard of Basil's return, to ask pour Aunt 
Jaliet to take charge of you for a few months, 
I don’s feel able to cope with you.” 

Panlina looked at her mother with scorntal 


es. 
" It‘ie Aunt Juliet who has done the mit- 
chief, She persuaded yoo, I belicve, that Mr, 
Arnieon was not good enough to know?” 

‘ Quite good enough to know," said Lady 
Lyndon, “‘ but very far from good enough to 
marry. I may as well speak plainiy, Paulina. 
Iam not blind. Iocan see he has gained an 
extraordinary influence over you of late, and 
I believe he will have the effrontery to ack 
you to be his wife!” 

“If be does I shall marry him!” replied 
Paulina, quite omitting to say he had asked 
her already. 

* T shoald never consent to it."’ 

‘tT shall be of age in two years!” 

‘*Lina, will you tell me what you see ia 
this _ to make you so infatuated abont 
him?” 

‘* You used to like him yourself.” 

“T liked bim. as the resouer of. Babettey 
from an accident, and because I * he 
was kind to the others at school. I tried-to 
be kind to him, because he seemed am exile in 
a foreign land, but I never. regardedshim as. 
an equal,’’ 

‘*Heis ten.times Basil's superior in intellect 
and talents !’’ said his defender, hotly. 

‘' My dear little daughter, when. Basil went i 
par oe you were not fourteea,. Ars. yon.a it 
ja ee ” 

“I Brow Mr. Arnicon ia clever?’ 

*' Veegielever! Bat canyou tell. me that 
he ie a soem of fair payeoage and honourable 
family? Have you any.ides of his profession, 

or, his income, or bis way cf life? 
Do you even know where helives? The only 
addreea he bas pyer given.me is bis clab.” 

‘He must be.a gentleman to belong. toa 


‘Harely. These are elabsof various grades. 
You have tried me very. A I 
hope your faney will never, into: any- 
thing stronger. I have greatfaith in Basil's. 
influence.” 

“I wish Basil would ;bei\drowned on. hig , 
way home!" cried; Panliga,: bitterly. ‘‘ Oh}. 
mother!" ag she saw Lady ‘a face 
tura sehen white, “I didn't meam it.” 

They reached the Hall soon afer three. At 
that very moment, had they. known it, Basil 
was alone, wounded and insensible in the 
train, All the servants were drawn up in the 
Hall o receive their lady. They were the 
same staff she had left there five yeara before. 
Tae Leteoms had taken the place furnished, 
and never changed a single domestic during 
their five yeara’ stay. They had gone cnt 
nowW«to some distant colony, of which the 
General bad been appointed Governcr, and the 
servants were ready for their old mistress. 

Lafly: Elton bad. criven over ic. meet her 
sister, @ very pretty gracions woman, only a 
few» years older than’ Basil’s etepmeother, but 
with twice her knowiedge of the world. She 
hadno daughters of her own, and-her four 
sons were atill at school. Bat for these facta 
she would not have weleomed iter pennilesa 
niecerso warmly on returning to ber own 
county. 

A telegram was waiting for Ladg Lyndon— 
tha one Basil had. sent from: Liverpool, 
announoing his landing, and saying he hoped 
to be at home by Tuesday afternoon. This 
was read and disoussed ‘before the two elder 
ladies sat down totes. Thechildren began to 
explore the almost forgotten house, and Lina, 
on the plea of fatigue, wens off to her own 
rooms 

‘* You were quite right, Jaliet,’’ said -her 
mother, sadly, “I only brought her away 
jastin time. A very little longer, and that 
man wouldbave proposed to ker.’’ 

““E wich we hati neverseen bia!" said the 


6 





Countess, peevishly. ‘You kn I spoke 
plainly to you, Barbara, and,I was even 
fraoker with» my husband, but what do you 
think he has done? Actually engaged Mr, 
Arnison ‘as holiday tutor to the boys. That 
means he comes to the Park the first of. 
August, and remains seven weeks |” 





‘I believe he ia an: excellent teacher, bné 
it will make things very diffioulé for me,” 

‘Of course itwill. Couldn't you think of 
someone in London whom Paulina could visié | 
for a time?” 


telegyaph form, she bad soom dispat:hed the 
return missive in Lady Lyndon's name:— 

“T starieat once, buimay have to sleepin 
London, Will.telegraph from there." 

“Now, Barbara, yon muet getready. Hap- 
pily my ca¥Piage is here, and I will drive you 
to the station at once. I suppose you will 
take-Paulina?: You arenct fit to'go sions; and 
you have no maid!” 


{ ‘I will take Jessie.” 


‘Jessie! She is three years younger-than. 
Lina, and not half so clever! ” 
“She is a handy little girl in an emergenoy. 


“I must try and manage it. Anyhow, I, I can't take Lina, Joliet. I should feel she 


shall be able to tell Basil all my doubts and 
fears before Mr. Arnison arrives.” 

‘*T suppose Basil ia coming home alone?” 
asked her sister, rather pointedly, 

“Alone! Of conrse he is!” 

‘* Don't you remember Paulalways declared 
Basil would marry young; and almost my 
last wordé.to him were a suggestion he should. 
find an-Australian heiress, and bring home a 
bride from the Bush!” 

“Tam certain Basil is not married. I have! 
fancied sometimes he was engaged whenhe 
went out, and that the young lady jilted 
him!” 

“No-one would jils Basil, He was-the 
handsomest young fellow for miles, and a 
general favourite with rich and poor. Why, 
all our/old servants are looking forward to 
fecing him again, I am glad for.his sake, He 
will cee so many familiar faces here!" 

“Do you think,” continued. Lady Elton, 


“ Why ean you and: 
help me weheeaiiing _ 
Mh. wee mg e- but that na os 

@ same g Le you 3 
at me, bunt I wanted Bailieesne over tc #0¢ 


' wiaciie tevuns to ask you about her,” 
Lady Elton sighed. The old’ 
bad been at the Park when she came home a 
iped to weloome all 


* She. is. \faot. Bhe novergot. over: 
that attack of apoplexy in the wintet, and-the, 
doctor says now she can't last many 
You know she wasalways fond of Basil, and 
she hag.set on seeing him sgain."’ 

* Aad T am quite sure Basil will go, even if 
it is the very night of his\return. I know 
before I waa married; when.things here were 
rather. dreary for the poor boy, he used to 


was rejoicing at my sorrow. Only on the jour- 
down here she actually wished poor Basil 
might be drowned on the voyage home!” 

* Impossible!” 

“It was quite true, Juliet, don’t ask me 
to take Paulina. I should feel I could nct 
speak a word tober.” 

i only: sixteen, and a great ccn- 
trast to her elder.sister. By Panlina’s side she 
looked plain. Compared.to her brilliant sister 
she was, slow; but Jeszie bad a pleasant, 
thoughifgl, face, anda very warm heart, She 
very but by no means stupid. She 

of, all her six girls who seemed to 
love waitingen the-mether. Jessie would cer- 
tainly, bem.dear-little.comforser on the long 
railway: journey, though she might be of no 
use when they got there. 


she said, when the Countess, told her the bad 
news, “but I know, nothing cf travelling. I 
couldn’t understand Bradshaw for my life." 
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it Asam 
her tone,‘ don't let Paulina be vexed at.our 
choosing you to go instead of her!” 


"g) \ 


droveshe mother and daughter 


ber sister 
c 6. o¢.until eh 
Gaya. beh ar rry aig cal Urata ee Shane. te thelr 


first-class carriage, that Jepvie asked, thought- 


erm. 
‘\ Mother; why shonla Basil be wounded? 
He is not a soldier!" 
Lady Lyndon started. Till that moment 
she bad merely grasped that Basil was ill, and 


tramp over to the Park, and Sagan petted! wanted her. The peculiar wording of the tele- 


him like a child of her own. When JI first} 


came home to the Hall I was quite jealous,” 

* She is a faithfal son), and we shall miss 
ber terribly. She loves us all; but yet it is 
Basil and not one of my boys she bas set her 
hears on seeing once more. Most young men 
hate cad. scenes; but, unless Basil is dread- 
fally altered, I do not think he will refuse.’ 

‘Tam sure he will not.” 

They were interrnpied. The bailer brought 
in a telegram, and gave it to hie mistress, 

“The boy says there io an answer, my 
lady,’’ he suggested, as the gentle widow 
looked almost too alarmed to open the orange 
envelope. ‘‘ He is waiting.” 

‘Mogi likely Basilhas changed his mind, and 
is coming, home to-night!" said Lady Elton, 
cheerfally.. ‘‘ Do open.ii, dear ; you will only 
make yourself more nenvous by waiting.” 

Bat the message. was not reasanring. It was 
dated Garby Junction, and the sender's name 
was John Campbell, The message itself. was 
brief, but alanming :-— 

‘Bir Basil Lyndon dangerously wounded. 
Come at once |” 

“ Jalies, |” 

Lady Elson 400k the paper from, her sister's 


/gram had escaped her. ‘ 

‘Perhaps Hawkins will know, dear,” she 
said, gravely. ‘If there has been any acci- 
dent it will be in the evening 8.” 

Hawkins met them on the plas at Vic- 
toria—an expression of intense importance on 
his face, such as old family servants often 
assume when anything ous of the commen 
happens to those they serve. 

** We'll not catch the nine o'clock train from 
Easton, my Iady,"’ said Hawkins, solemnl?, 
‘“‘andj the nexs.doesn’t get to Garby before 
éwo in the moreing. 80 I’ve made beld ‘to order 
beds and dianer for you and Miss Jepsie at 
Elkton Honse., You'll be all the better. able to 
‘take care of Bir Basil, my lady, if you've a 
good night’s reat before you begin,” 

“ Have you heard anything, Hawkine? Was 
id aw.accident ?"’ 

‘* I’a.in all the evening papers, my lady. 
Sir Basil was alone,in a compartment with 
lanatic. The poor, wretch, stabbed him, and 
then run away; and. the outrage was never 
discovered till the train gct.tc Garby !”’ 

‘tT should like to raad the account, Hany: 
kins.” , 

“T posted it to my mistress, my lady,” raid 





trembling hand. For‘onstely she did zo} lose 
ber preseuce of mind. Asking Jarvia+for.s 


Hawkins, who had resstyed, come what might, 
vehe poor mother shold not read the abrupt 


irae ta 


wiz? 
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account which ended with the cold-blooded 
words :— 

“Dr, Campbell, of New York, and the first 
pbysician of Garby, remain in attendance on 
Sir Basil, but no hopes’are entertained of his 
recovery.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tx Essex—and yet as far removed from the 
dreary suburbs whish are our first peep of that 
country as we leave Bishopsgate Street Station: 
—in Essex, yet amid neither swamps nor 
marshes, there stood the beautifal ancestral’ 
estate of Lord Chesney, of Chesney Towers. 
Between seventy and eigity miles from Lon- 
don, and only threefrom a large seaport town, 
The a yet - fect a It a 
on a gentle e,and from the upper windows 
commanded araile view of the surrounding 
prospect, only bounded, in fact, by the restless 
waves of the German Ocean. 

Lord Chesney was a widower, and childless. 
His only son baddied a few years before; and 
the old gentleman’s only remaining kindred 
were his granddaughter and « distant cousin, 
who, ever since his wife’s death, had pre- 
sided over hia household. 

The peer was not far:from seventy; aud as 
irascible, fidgety and despotic as ever fendal 
lord could have been in olde times. 

He was a good master; yet Kept bis servants 
under iron role. Reports said: that‘ hie wife 
bad feared him till/her' dying day; while of 
his children hia daughter’ ran away from 
bome to escape her father’s harshness; and 
bis son, while yet in the early twenties, 
accepted a diplomatic post abroad for the sole 
object of gaining hia freedom. He bore, 
stoically, the old man’s threat of disinheriting 
him ; observing, grimly, that though the mia- 
deeds of the previous generation had cut off 
the entail, he did not think so badly of hia 
father as to believe he would leave The Towers 
away from the last of the Chesneys. 

And now the brave young diplomat was 
gone, and Lord Chesney had no descendant 
save the beautiful grandchild whom he had 
caused to take his name, and #6 whom his 
manner was kinder and more tender than 
anyone had ever before though’ possible. 

Beryl Chéaney was an heiress, of whom any 
man might have been proud, She was of 
middle heighth, and so slender as to give her 
the appearance of extreme youth, 

She had: that -rare sh of datk, golden 
hair whieh only jast escapes: the tint called 
auburn ; her eyes were of the darkest, most 
velvety brown, and their long, dark lashes 
contrasted well with the creamy whiteness of 
ber skin, 

She had been a pretty child when first-she 
came to Chesney Towers, While ¢ravelling 
with her kind, old cousin; she had been 
attacked by dangerous illness, 

It was weeks before she waa out of danger, 
months before she was allowed to: return to 
The Towers. 

When she came back, her grandfather was 
amazed. The bad had changed into:a' flower ; 
the pretty child was a lovely woman, with ail 
the pride of her noble race in her dark-eyes, 
and @ tingeof something almost akin to sad- 
ness-in her sweet face; 

She was more than ever her grandfather's 
darling whén he discovered how nearly he had 
lost her, while from the time of her illness 
Beryl and her kind old cousin seemed fo cling 
to cach other almost as mother and dangbter, 

It was two or three days after Sic Basil 
Lyndon’s accident, Lord Chesney wae reading 
& brief paragraph in the paper to the! effeot 
that the young Baronet stilk lingered; but. in 
such @ etatelot prostYation “it was im possible: 
even'te eskvhim if he sould. throw any light! 
Upon the mystery. 

Meanweile; inquiries’ at Liverpool” dia 
closed that the “venerable old gentleman” 
bad put op at an hotel nesr the docks, 
arriving latein the evening, before the Dolphin 
Was expeoted, and openly saying he had come 
to meet'a friend of board-her: 





Dr. Campbell atuek to hie story of baving{ her face away that her amusement ehouta no} 
seen the “old man’ watching 4he passengers hurt Beryl. 
as they landed, an@ noticing bow young; his! ‘I have known many good men and tru, 
hand looked’ in comparison with the dried-up my dear,” she eaid, gravely. ‘My hneband 
ekin of his fase. was one. From what you have told me, your 

The guard made his- rather humiliating father waa snother,"’ 
confession of having quite believed the man’s| ‘Dear pspa! If only he was alive! ” 
story that he was a ‘‘lunatio, attendant, in| ‘‘{ wish I could help yon, Beryl,” said Mes, 
charge of a refractory patient;’’ and it Bolton, fondly. ‘‘Dear, ia there nothing i 
transpired in court that but for the bravery can do’ for you? You are so young and £0 
of two-ladies, who insisted-on entering the beantifal! Don't you think you wil! syex 
carriage where Sir Basil was, in spite of the learn to forges?” 
guard’s warning-them of his insanity, the; © Never.” 
poor young Baronet might have expired before; Goody ventured a liéile further. 
assistance came-to him, : “T think your grandfather is right in paxt. 

Lord Ohesney put down the paper with a This is a very dail life for you. I often wish, 
snort, q Beryl, you had a brighter home, dear! ' 

“I don't call it; bravery: Nothing but} “I am quits content, At least, I prefer 

morbid curiosity! If they'd really been Cheaney Towers to any place I know, exseps 

prea pew in oe yeee Sew they’d have Glenfriars.” 

stayed and looked after him, - | Glenfriara was ‘an ugly little village in 

hin gomedia Bie ‘wanted at home,” | Warwickshire, a faw ces oh of Garby. und 
| perhaps thirty from’ Birmiogham. Tere 

She had thought-Bergl.too carefai of her’ way setting sbhantie a inveresting in Gen. 
grandfather's prejudices: when: the girl begeed friars, only haif.n dozen houses above sie 
a tte! go Compball, — a ‘rank of cottayes, and Beryl did not know soy- 

s . AD iv in 6 bs lee the 
the view Lord Ohesneytook of the occurrence, aoe ene ee Se eee ; 
she decided Beryl had’ been right. 

‘ Fiddlestioks!” returned his lordship. 
It was nothing but-vanity and curiosity, I 
tell you! No respectable young woman 
would go against a 8 'wigh like that!” 

‘*Poor Sit Basil: would. have been “i 


remark pass wishont asking what there 2a 
to live for in ths poor little Warwickshire 
hamlet. 

“I think, sometimes,” said Boryl, wissfaily, 
**i¢ wonld have bean betier if I had tola my 
grandfather every*hing.” 

‘* He wonld bave been farious,’”’ 








sufferer,” returned Mra. Bolton, gently. “ He might have disowned me, aa befote my 
And he used to be a very nice lad,” re-! bireh he had done my mosher; but I ehonid 
marked Lord Chesney: ‘'I kuew bim well’ have been spared » world of worry. Wry «ces 
a boy. His father and I served together in| 4, harp continus!)y upon my being marrivi?’* 
the same regiment, and the old friendship| Goody sighed. This was the one bors) of 
— ahs g Basilla bee® abroad & g00d/ contention. Had Lord Chesney been tho 
meng: ar . needy mother of nine penniless girls he said 
“Five” ssid: Misa Chesney, gravely. “T/ noy have been more pap to maton. m: king 
wonder if he has bronght home a wife? [than he was for his one beautifal gran thild, 
“« There's no mention’ of one,” replied her' whe: besides her lovely face, would brin. Lex 
grandfather, ‘His etepmosber. and her py hand one of the finest estates in E-erx, 
daughter have arrived. I daresay theyll) «yon most try and look at is frum hig 
look atter him. © point of view,” suggested Mra. Bolton, ‘‘ He 
I suppose £0,” we is inordinately fond of his home an! bis 
Gmenattae in Beryl’s voice struck Lord name. You are the last of she Caesneys, and 
lZe ¢@ i i" Jot 
t. You are tired on dear L Lite with to aoe pataral he should wish to ses jou 
a agp. sender selva or onan ‘*T wish he wonld settle two hundred «-vaar 
taken my advice, ‘and chosen a husband this| me, 80 that [ couldn't Jose it, bowaver 


season!” a ith a then ‘I as 
Beryl smiled a a 
pan ad belt Fen on AO a oy wil ewe do Ubu Beryl. He risana 
she said, cheerfally. “Eassare you I have no to leave you everything, and to make yon 
intention-of marrying.” Lady of Oneaney Towers." 
“ There never was an: old’ maid in our perv erat gal 
family,” proclaimed the old. lord, rather! 34 ino gimes to him,” 
“ J . 
Pa tave Ny, a yee Saeny twenty-four | They were interrupted in the middle Tha 
“My Birthday ie only ‘ash past,” retorted butler came to #anounce that Me. Anima 
Beryl, “and I have a great admiration for old had arrived, and particalarly wished +0 soe 
maids. They are the salt of the earth.” , Lord Chesney, 
“7 hate sale!’ I: there was any haman creature Beryl 
He got up at last, and went into the library, Utterly detested it was Pailip Arnison, the 
Miss Chesney put one arm round Mra. Bolsop, ™ore #0 because she could never feel suv= hoz 
and drew het out intothestmmer sunshine, gt8udtather did not care for him next +» her- 
“Goody,” she asked, with almost feverish *elf. Mr. Arnison was no blood relsurn to 
eagerness, ‘do you think he will-die?” Lord Cnesney; bat his father, James Arsison, 
“Lord Cbesney?'” exclaimed: the widow, 08d been distantly connected with the late 
honestly misunderstanding her. * ‘‘ He is quite Lsdy Creaney, 294, after his son's deash, fora 
well; dear, only a littleyput out.” | brief epsce, the peer had had Mr. Arvison ag 
“TE meant Sir Basi Lyndon!” Toe Towers, and made aa much of hn ag 
“ Oh !—I can’t tell, Beryl. I¢ wana terrible; tough he meant him to be his heir. ; 
wound, and he did not look strong Bat,' . Beryl srrived. The epell was bro kan, 


there, he is young, and’ will be-sure to have Aroison, as a pporteman would have pat it. sas 
the beet attention,” nowhere in the ronoing, and went abre.!, 40 


** Of course.’’ ! the very French school where he was to be ome 
“ You hardly saw him, 1 think, Bery!? He | ®°qusinted with the Lyndong. It was onty a 
had such @ handsome faceand glorious eyes!” | year since he returned, but in those twelvs 
‘‘ J hate: handsome men,” months he hd psid she Chesneys @ good «any 
‘(My dear child, it seems to me you hate all visits, and appsrentiy stood high in ths old 
men between the ages of fifteen and fifsy! [| lord's favour. 
noyer met anyone-c0 determinedly averse $0} He came into she library and greetui his 
the opposite sex.” s conains”’ warmly. Beryl felt herse'’t wiaca 
“I think all men are. deceitfal,” reptied'as she gave him her hand, | 
Miss Obesney, gravely, ‘and it is a graas pity | “T could nos resias coming to rey 00d. 
aby women ever truss then.” i bye,” said Pail, biendiy, * ci em gotnzZ ¢o7n 
Goody smiled, but was kind enovgh fo turn into Siscex to-morrow, as botiday tutor to 


He will want 9 #9 
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Lord Elton’s son}, so I shall not be my own 
master for some weeks.” 

“Hov you do work!" said the peer, 
approvingly. ‘ Why are you £0 mp reed 
anxions to make money? Are you thinking 
of a wife?” 

Arnison looked steadily at Beryl, who, to 
her own annoyance, blushed crimson, which 
was not lost on her grandfather. 

“You will see the hero of this railway 
tragedy, I expect, Phil? Lyndon Hall is close 
to Elton Park. The two families are related.” 

‘* Are they ?” inquired the p2rfidious tutor. 
«* Bat Sir Basil doesn’t seem as if he'd get to 
the Hall by all accounts, The last bulletin 
is most alarming!” 

Philip Arnison looked steadily at Miss 
Chesney as he spoke—almost as though he 
— his news to be of special interest to 

er. 

‘* You must stay to dinner, Phil,’’ said Lord 
Oheaney, hospitably, ‘‘ as it seems we are not 
to see you again for some time.” 

“TI will go and tell Cousin Marion,” said 
Beryl, glad of the excuse to escape from the 
library, and the society of the man she 
det sated. 

Left alone together the two men instino- 
tively spoke of the beautifal creature who had 
jaat gone. 


“Beryl grows fairer every day!” said her | 


grandfatke:, proudly. ‘‘ Mark my word, Phil, 
if you put off your wooing too long, someone 
else will carry her off.” 

Mr, Arnison had not the least wish to 
marry Mies Chesney, but he was far too 
politic to confess as much. 

“Tam certain Beryl would only be angry 
at my presumption, She is very lovely, but 
she ia intensely proud, and has an almost 
morbid fear of being married for her money.” 

‘* My money, if you please, Phil! My little 
gitl has not a silver shilling of her own. I 
shalln’t give up an acre of my property before 
my death. That is the poor child’s only safe- 
gusrd against fortune-hunters.” 

‘I suppose she was not in love with any- 
one before she came to you?” suid Pail, 
oraftily. ‘She has been adamant io all 
the people she has met since, and it seems 
impossible to think her heartless.”’ 

“Waoen I brought my grandshild home,” 
said the peer, pompously, ‘‘I asked her one 
qaestion, ‘Your mother,’ I said, ‘dis. 
appointed me cruelly by her marriage. I am 
willing to take you as my own daughter, but 


firat I mast know whether you are engaged to . 


anyone, and, if so his name and parentage.’ 
She told me she was not engaged, and never 
shoald be as long as she lived. I thought it s 
girlish fanoy then. I have sometinies feared 
lately she meant jast what she said.” 

“Tt must have been a great change to her 
to come here and break off with her former 
friends !" 

‘Beryl had no friends,” returned her grand- 
father, contentedly. ‘‘She was utterly alone 
in the world.” 

“TI fancied she must have had friends,” 
persisted Pail, “She and Mra. Bolton often 
go away for a few days, and I supposed it was 
to see them,”’ 

‘When Beryl was so ill, more than four 
years ago, there were some ple she met 
who were very kind to her—a Mrs. Arnold 
the name was, I think. Beryl is a most grate- 
fal nature, and she has never dropped the 
acquaintance.” 

‘Does not Mrs. Arnold ever visit her 
here?” 

‘Naver. She isa widow, and rarely leaves 
boms. Now, Pail, if you have quite finishel 
oross-questioning me about Beryl's past we 
will join the ladies.” 

Mr. Arnison stayed to dinner, and took the 
fair young heiress in on his arm. 

She was dressed in blae to-night—the finest, 
softest blue cashmere, the palest possible 
shade, trimmed with rare old lace. It just 
suited her fair, delisate beauty. 

Her face was a little grave and more 
éhoughtfal than its wont, for, truth to gay, 


Beryl so thoroughly distrusted Mr. Arnison 
she was never at ease in his presence. 

“Row is your friend Mrs. Arnold?” he 
asked, suddenly. ‘Are you thinking of pay- 
ing her another visit soon?” 

Beryl turned a bracelet on her arm before 
she answered coldly,— 

“My plans are quite uncertain. The last 
time I saw Mrs. Arnold she was in good 
health.” 

Bat a little later in the drawing-room the 
iron self-command gave way. She knew the 


summoned to coffee, She threw ae into 
Mrs. Bolton's arms with a bitter sob. 

“Goody, you heard that man's question ? 
Wohat did he mean? Has he found out any- 
thing? I would leave this house to-night and 
never see my grandfather again rather than 
know my secret was at Phil Arnison’s mercy,” 

Mrs. Bolton soothed her very tenderly. 

“I don’t think Mr, Arnison likes you, 
Beryl?” she said, frankly. ‘And as he is 
| fond of money, he would be glad to create a 
| difference between Lord per ae your. 

self. He may have — p Arnold’s 
name from your grandfa , bat he can know 
nothing of her. Why, Beryl, even if she were 
not faithfal by nature, , oan’é you see it 
is her interest to keep your secret?” 

Beryl shivered from head to foot. 
| “] wish that I had never come here!” she 
‘ gaid, sorrowfally. ‘Goody, I have brought 

ou only trouble and anxiety, and for myself 
} i feel as though a sword was suspended over 

my head.” 
| “Try and be cheerfal, dear!" advised her 
| friend. ‘*Depend upon it Mr. Arnison's 
' question was only a random shot. Bat to 
| make your mind more at ease I will write to- 
; night to Mrs. Arnold, and ask her whether 





any inquiries have been made of her by any- 
; one answering to Philip's description.” 
| _ Tae post. was always kept in the hall. 
It had an opening at the top wide enough for 
| the letters to enter, but much too narrow to 
| admit of their being taken out by the hand. 

| Oa the rare occasions of one being wanted 
back Lord Chesney himself was appealed to 
for the key. The postman took the bag every 
morning at nine, when he brought the letters 
in‘a precisely similar one. 

Mrs. Bolton wrote her letter, dropped it 
oe me post-bag, and felt a weight off her 
' mind. 

It would have been far different could she 
have seen Philip Arnison steal downstairs to 
| the hall in the dead of the night, unlock the 
bag with a private key of his own, and search 
through its contents until he came to an 
envelope addressed,— 

‘*Mre, Arnold, 
** Glenfriars, 
** Warwickshire.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tse Austrian national anthem, ‘' God pre- 
serve the Emperor,” is, perhaps, the only air 
of the kind which has come from the pen of a 
| eat composer. It was written by Haydn, and 

is well known in England from ita frequent 
| use asa hymn tune, Having, during his visit 
| to this country, observed the effect of ‘‘ God 

save the King” on public occasions, Haydn 
| made the resolve to present his own country 





with a similar composition. 

Dott on Purprt.—The little manikin be. 
loved of children received its name in the 
Middle Ages, when it was the fashion all over 
the Christian world for mothers to give their 
little children the name of a patron saint. 
Some saints were more popular that others, 
and §:. Dorothea was at one period more 
popular than all. Dorothea, or Dorothy, is 

much en pny name for a little, toddlin 
baby, and so is was shortened to Dolly an 
Dull, and from giving the babies a nickname 
it was an easy step to give the name to the 
little images of which the babies were so 
fond. wets “%S 


gentlemen would not appear till were | remar 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


—— 
CHAPTER LIV, 


Wondrous chance ! 
Or rather wondrous conduct of the gods! 
By mortals, from their blindness, chance misnam d 
—Thomson, 


As Walter prepared himself to accompany 
his mother to Rosenbury House her ladyship 


ked,— 
“You said, my dear son, that you were not 
going to the Earl of Montford’s ball, but I shal! 
claim your escort. The invitation to Lord 
Rosenbary will do for you, as you are the only 
one who has any right to that title.” 

“ Then I will go, mother,” was the response. 
‘‘T shall quite enjoy the surprise of Lady 
ee How astonished the Earl will 

“Yes. Iam particularly desirous of your 
going, Walter, as all my friends will be there, 
and our relationship can be made generally 
known to morrow evening. Are you quite 
ready?” 

Walter assented, picking up the Bible in 
which was the confession of Mrs. Loraine, and 
conducted her ladyship from the studio, She 
used in the ante-chamber a few moments to 
introduce her gon by his title to his faithfal 
valet, and Parkin’s delight was unbounded. 
“A lord—a reallord!” he exclaimed joy- 
fally. ‘I always thought he was a real lord. 
If you please, my lord,” he added, addressing 
his master, ‘‘ I can’t tell you how glad Iam, my 
lord, that you've got your rights! Shall you 
be home this evening, my lord?” 

“ His lordship will not return this evening," 
said Lady Rosenbury, anewering for her son, 
whose face expressed his amusement at 
Parkin’s frequent repetition of his newly- 
recovered title. ‘There will be a merry- 
making among the servants at Rosenbary 
House this evening, and I should like you to 
come sni take part with them.” 
Walter added an invitation, and Parkio 
gratefally accepted it. 
Walter then conducted his mother to tha 
waiting carriage, they beiag attended to it by 
= valet, and they departed for Rosenbary 
couse. 
On srriving there her ladyship led her son to 
her boudoir and summoned a servant, inquir- 
ing it Lord Rosenbury were at home, She 
learned that he had gone out some time since, 
and commanded the servant to tell him on his 
arrival that she desired to see him. 
Her ladyship then seated herself upon the 
sofa beside her son, telling him how she had 
always felt the tie between them, but had 
never understood it. 
‘‘ You may read now the paper I gave you 
before our great discovery, Walter,” she said. 
‘Tt is of no account now, bat I willshow you 
that I loved and cared for you before I knew 
our relationship "’ 
Walter drew the deed from his pocket and 
read it attentively, with a great deal of emo. 
tion. He then returned it to her ladyship 
with a smile and a caress. 
They were engaged in reviewing the past, 
and repeating their exclamations of wonder 
that they could ever have been so blind to the 
truth of their relationship, when Raymond 
entered the boudoir. 
As has been seen, Lady Rosenbary’s mes- 
sage had been delivered to him immediately 
on his return home, and on receiving it he 
had hastened to obey it. 
He looked anxious and excited as he entered 
her ladyship’s presence, but those emotions 
venhiieel when he beheld Walter at her side. 
He fancied that Lady Rosenbary wished to 
say something to him in Walter's presence 
about the claims of the latter to the hand of 
Lady Geraldine, or else, according to hia 
firet idea on receiving the measage, that sha 
wished to accuse him of having abstracted the 
newly. made will in Walter's favour. 





How little he was prepared for the truth ! 
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*t How affectionate you look,” he said, re- 
garding the mother and son enviously. 
“ Walter will find it hard to choose his bride, 

I should think, between the elegant Lady 
Rosenbary and the lovely Lady Geraldine.” 

“Raymond,” said Lady Rosenbuary, sternly, 
‘do not longer affect to misanderstand the 
natare of my love for Walter. Nothing can 
be purer than a mother's love, nothing holier 
than the strong affection of an only son.’ 

*t Mother! son!" exclaimed Raymond, with 
a ghastly smile, ‘Ah. yes; I know how fond 
your ladgship is of calling Walter your son. 
Bat notwithstanding your kindness to him, 
I do not oare to call my nurse’s son my 
brother.” 

Lady Rosenbury’s lip curled, and she 
replied, — 

** The condescension would be upon Walter's 
part, for you are the ‘ nurse’sson,’ You know 
well, Raymond Loraine, that you have no 
right to the name and titles you bear. The 
man whom you have so long tried to injure, 
whom you plotted with your guilty father to 
= is my own gon, Walter, Lord Rozen. 

ary,” 

Raymond listened to this speech in a sort 
of paralysis, staring from one to the other in 
& stapefied sort of way, but as her ladyshi 
re ate he forced a strange laugh, oan 
said,— 

‘*T—T don’t understand you.” 

*“‘Toen I will enlighten you,” returned 
Lady Rosenbury. ‘When Mra. Loraine was 
dying, she called for me, for Walter, for you ! 
I was at Crofton House, Walter was in town, 
and you alone received and obeyed her sum. 
mons. 

“ She then confessed to you that, instigated 
by her husband, your fathor, she had changed 
the children, her own and the heir of the 
Rosenbury’s, and while her son was reared as 
the son of Lord Rosenbury, the noble heir 
grew up in her cottage, believing himself of 
humble birth. This was the secret she con- 
fided to you, Raymond Loraine, and she 
begged you to see jastice done, to restore 
Walter Rosenbary to his rights, and to place 
yourself upon his generosity ! " 

‘* Who, who has said all this?” demanded 
— sinking into a chair, all uerveless 
and strengthless. ‘“ Did—did, Mrs. Williams 
— I declare this tale a base fabrioa- 

ion—" * 

** You cannot contradict a voice from the 
grave, Raymond!" 

‘The young man glanced fearfally around 
him, repeating her ladyship's last words, 

‘* Yes, from the grave! Ihave to-day dis- 
covered in Mrs. Loraine's Bible a confession 
written by her an hour before her death. 
From its purport I know what she must have 
said to you.” 

_“* It is false!" cried Raymond, springing to 

hiafeet. ‘It is perfectly false! She made 
no such confession. I am Lord Rosenbury, 
and I will resign my position to no one. Your 
ladyship cannot cheat me of my title in this 
way.” 
_ “ You know not what you say, Raymond,” 
interrupted Lady Rosenbary sternly. ‘“ The 
evidence against you is too strong ee you to 
combat, up your mind to bear your 
reverse of fortune, and I will give you money 
to enable you to find a home in another land. 
Refaee to give up the honours you have so 
basely usurped, and the law shall deal with 
you for your conspiring against Lord Rosen- 
bury’s life!” 

Az Raymond heard the title he had borne 
applied to the man he so bitterly hated, he 
fairly gnashed his teeth in rage. 

“I do refuse!” he exslaimed, “I will 
never see Walter in my place—never! I tell 
you that Iam the real Lord Rosenbury, and 
you have conspired agaiust me.’’ 

At this moment the door opened, and Colte 
Loraine entered in advance of the servant 
who had come to announce him. The latter 
immediately retreated, and Loraine trembl- 
ingly advanced. 

He was pale, haggard, and trembling. 





His escape from drowniog had been pro- 
vidential. 

Ona being thrown over the side of the sloo 
into the river by Raymond he had after 
one shriek as he fell, Inthe water his hand 
had come in contact with a belonging to 
the sloop, and he had managed to oreep close 
in the shadow of the little vessel, clinging to 
it desperately, and not daring to oall for 
assistance lest Raymond should complete the 
murder he had attempted. 

He had remained in the water until several 
minutes had elapsed after the departure of 
Raymond, and had then shouted for help, 
which was happily near at hand. The barge- 
man who had transported Jack Marlow to the 
shore was still in the vicinity, heard his ories 
and came to his assistance, rescuing him from 
his perilous situation. 

Oa being carried aboard the sloop, Loraine 
had become insensible, but external and inter- 
nal applications of brandy had restored his 
consciousness. He changed his wet and cling. 
ing garments, rewarded the bargeman for the 
invaluable service rendered him, and his pre- 
server then took him ashore. 

His ficat movement was tc proceed to 
Rosenbury House, where he had arrived at an 
opportune moment, 

s Raymond beheld his father, his first 
thoughts were that the spirit of Loraine had 
returned to acouse him of murder, and to 
testify to the trath of Lady Rosenbury’s asser- 
tions agains him. 

With a wild ory of mingled despair and defi. 
ance he turned upon the intruder. 

Loraine perceived only the presencs of his 
son, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, and exclaimed, in piteous accents of 
reproach,— 

“Oh, Raymond! How could you try to 
murder your poor old father?” 

* Stop!’ shouted his son, recovering from 
hia fears of an apparition. ‘Do you not see 
that I am not alone?” 

Loraine turned his head in the direction 
indicated by Raymond, but seemed too 
absorbed in his own miseries to notice the 


of his son. 

‘Oh, Raymond !” he cried, ‘‘oh, my son ! I 
am fearfally punished for my crime in chang- 
ing you and Walter! You have tried to put 
me out of your way, but——” 

Raymond sprang forward, grasping his 
father’s arm ; but Lady Rosenbary and Walter 
interposed. 

As they stood before him the wretched Lo- 
raine became silent, and her ladyship said,— 

“You have confessed your guilt, Colte 
Loraine! Walter is my son, and Raymond is 
yours?” 

Loraine looked startled, glanced from the 
bright, pitying face of Walter to the threaten- 
ing, menacing visage of Raymond, and then 
he fell upon his knees, exclaiming,— 

“There's no use in my attempting to deny 
it! Oh, forgive me, your ladyship. Forgive 
me, Walter—my lord! They may hang me 
for it, if they will, but I confess I changed the 
children! Walter is Lord Roeenbury, and 
Raymond is my son!” 

This confession had not been made without 
frantic efforts to prevent it on the part of the 
guilty Raymond, who at its conclusion sank 

to a chair and groaned bitterly. 

“I is well that you have confessed the 
truth,” said Lady Rozenbury. “I have a 


her death-bed, and that would be enough to 
establish my son’s claims!" 





‘I was on sscount of this seoret that Ray- 
mond wanted me to kill Walter,” continued 
Loraine, still kneeling. ‘‘ He was afraid that 
the truth might have coms out some timd. I 
told him it never would if he’d let Walter 
alone, but it seems it would anyway !"’ 

The doog again opened, and this time the 
attorney who had drawn up her ladyship’s 
will the previous day entered the apartment. 





presence of others, or comprehend the words | J 


confession written by your unhappy wife upon | it 


was & Slight mistake in the wording of one of 
these documents last evening, and I should 
like to reotify it!” 

* That willis of no account now,” responded 
her ladyship, with a smile. ‘I have con- 
cluded to keep the property in the family, 
bequeathing it to my son!" 

‘Iam pleased to hear it, yourladyship. It 
would he a pity to divide such a magnificent 
fortune from his lordship’s inheritance ! " 

‘* Bat Mr. Walter Loraine is no other than 
my own and only son,” said her ladyship, with 
a beaming countenance. “Allow me to 
explain! ”’ 

She did so, much to the surprise of the 
worthy attorney, who congratulated Walter 
warmly on his accession to his long-withheld 
rights, adding,— 

‘‘We will take Loraine's deposition, so a 
to have the affair arranged beyond all matter 
of doubt!" 

Paper and writing materials were farnished 
him, and he enjoined Loraine to begin hiz 
confession. 

“Don't do it!” exclaimed Raymond, 
arousing from his sullen silence. 

Loraine turned his back upon hia son, ex- 
claiming,— 

‘‘T am anxious to undo the results of my 
crime as far as possible! I will make a clean 
breast of everything |" 

He did so, detailing the motives ioflaencing 
him to change the ohiidren, and evincing & 
hearty repentance, declaring again and again 
that he bad always been miserable under his 
heavy seoret. 

The oontezsion finiahed, Loraine signed hia 
name to it, and Raymond's mizery was com- 
plete. 

‘IT guppose your lordship ‘ll send for the 
officers now and give me up,"’ said Loraine. 

Walter looked at his mother. 

Lady Rosenbary’s long-outraged heart 
pleaded for the farther punishment of the man 
who had caused her so much anguish, bat in 
justice she remembered mercy. 

Tarning to Walter, she said,— 

ni — fate of Loraine and his son rests with 
ou!” 

‘‘Then you are safe, Loraine,” exclaimed 
Walter; “youand Raymond are safe! We 
will not prosecute you, knowing that you have 
been punished already by the stings of remorse. 
We make but one condition to your pardon, 
and that is that you will reform !”’ 

“I will! I will!” sobbed Loraine, in a 
wild burat of joy at this unexpected kindness. 
‘© shall have no memory to drown now in 
drink, I willreform!” ; 

‘And you, Raymond,” said Walter, in 
generous pity, ‘‘you shall have a sofficient 
sum of money to start you in some profession. 
I advise you to go to the colonies——”’ 

‘* Keep your advice and your money!” re- 
torted Raymond. ‘'I will have it all, or 1 will 
have nothing!" 

The attorney approached Walter, begging 
him not to on either father or son, and 
urging that it would make a beautiful case for 
prosecution, so strange and unparalleled, etc. 
Walter paid no attention to the professional 
zeal of the attorney, but kindly repeated hiz 
offers to Raymond. 

*¢ You needn't attempt to patronise me! ” 
cried the son of Loraine. “I would have killed 
you if I could, and you know it. I don’t want 
any of your hypocritical pity now. You're Lord 
Rosenbury, and I hope you'll make the most of 


‘There is but one thing more to be done," 
gaid Lady Rosenbury, ‘‘and this is to make 
Walter's position known to my household. 
Most of my servants have been in the family 
since his birth, They are all extremely 
attached to me, and must share in my jy.” 
She rang the bell, ordering that all the 
domestics should be gathered in the great hall 
that ran the length of the mansion, and then, 
taking the arm of Walter, and followed by the 
atto’ney, she went out to speak to them. 

L -*aine, with a joyful countenance, joyfal 








‘Tf you please, my lady,” he said, with a 
lock of eurprize at the singular group, ‘there 


noswithstanding the downfall of his son, fol- 
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lowed, and behind him came the abject and 
miserable Raymond, 

The latter scarcely knew where to go, or 
what to do, and still lingered to torture himeelf 
with the sight of Walter's happiness. 

Thefaithful retainers of the household were 
all gathered in the hall, Among them waszeen 
the proud face of Parkin. 

There was an expectant look on every face 


in the assemblage, Walter's valethaving given’ 


them aclae to what was about to transpire. 
Tooke stood a little apart, and when the lady 
of-the mansion entered the hall he bestowed 
but ons single glance upon his fallen master, 

Lady, Rosenbury related the story of 
Walter's being changed for the son of hia nurze, 
and then introdaced him as Lord Rosenbury, 
and their fature master. 

He was greeted with loud cheers, his resem- 
blance to the late Lord Rosenbury instantly 
creating a place for himin the hearts of the 
faithfal family retainers—a place that the 
false heir had never occupied. 

Lady Rosenbury then gave ordera for a 
teatival in the servants hall, and the domestics 
gave three more loud cheers for their new 
iord. 

Ere the joyfal sound had died on the air 
Raymond had rushed from the mansion, with 
& bitter, despairing cry upon his lips, 

Walter invited Loraine to remain, but his in- 
Vitation was declined, Loraine preferring to 
resurn to his sloop, and he soon departed, 

The attorney then took his departure, and 
Lady Rosenbury and her son returned +o the 
boudoir, 

They were not permited long to be: alone, 2 
servant entering with a oard, ssying,— 

‘* There's a gentleman wishes to see his lord- 
shin ; he asked for Mr, Walter Loraiae,” 

Walter took the card and glanced at.the in- 
scription, — 

“ Your late mysterious guest!” 

Oa the opposite side of the; card was-an 
apology for the intrusion, and a statement that 
he had found upon the door of. Walter's 
chambers a card with the words; ‘' Adjourned 
to Rosenbary House,” 

Lady Rosenbury and Walter were still 
smiling at the ingenious device of Parkin, when 
the fugitive was ushered into-their presence. 

At sight of him her ladyship started, uttered 
& cry of wondering. resognition, and. then 
sprang forward to grees him. 


OHAPTER LY. 


Were my whole life to come one heap of troubles, 

The pleasure of this moment would suffice, 

And sweeten all my griefs with its remembrance. 
—Lee. 

Iv was the morning of the day appointed 
tor the Countess’s ball. 

Tbe Earl and-Countess had gone ont.in the 
family carrisge, intent on a few last prepara- 
tions for the ball, the Countess desiring to give 
some few final directions in person. 

Lady Geraldine was alone in the morning- 
room.. She stood by one of the large French 
windows opening into the little garden, where 
the gardener and hia assistants were at work, 
carefully culling faded leaves and blossoms, 
She was apparently watching their busy move- 
ments, but her thoughts were evidently far 
awsy,for at times she sighed heavily, and a 
look of pain rested upon her lovély face. 

She was quite pale, not with the pallor of 
bodily illness, but a want of colour consequent 
upon mental suffering coupled with a lackof 
physical exercise, This paleneas had produced 
upon her relatives. the impression that the 
poison they so assiduonsly prepared for her 
wae producing its legitimate effect, and they 
were loud in their lamentations over her sup- 
posed decline, 

Their mode of giving the deadly drug had 
‘varied somewhat, but was generally adminie- 
tered in fruit or wine, the Italian. scarcely, 
daring to repeat her expeniment with. the 
bouquet, lest ita deadly odonr. should. arouse 
the suspicions of the maiden, 


pated for her, but it- often taxed 

to the utmost to evade them, the Countess 
sometimes. insisting, with pretended playful- 
ness, upon seeing her-eat them, ‘' ashe knew 
they would do her good.” 

On going out that morning: the Italian had 
told her she would bring her some, delicious. 
fruits on her return, and. the: maiden knew 
that another trial was before her—a trial that 
might. preve severer than the. others, the 
Countess having made some. remark; in # dis- 
appointed tone, about her movements. betray 
ing more strength than she supposed her to 


possess. 

“Oh, that it were. evening!" sighed the 
maiden. ‘ This burden is too heavy to carry 
longer—this terrible burden:of. the. knowledge 
of my uncle's guilty intentions!. I shall go 
away with Lady Rosenbary to-night, and tell 
her the whole truth. She will protect me!’ 

She thought of her lover, wishing, that she 
might place herself under pie pecpeation, and, 
while still thinking tenderly of him, the. door 
opened, and the servant announced,— 

‘* Lord Rosenbury!"’ 

‘Tam notat home to Lord. Rosenbary!” 
commanded Lady Geraldine. 

“Not at home to: me?” exclaimed Walier, 
entering the apartment, ; 

“To you! oh yes!’’ she answered, radiant 
—— surprise and pleasure, extending her 

and. 

The servant, who knew Raymond, and 
imagined that there must. be some mistake 
about Walter's title, looked: satisfied and with- 
drew. and Lady Geraldine.caid,— 

‘* How good of you to brave my uncle and 
come to see me, Walter! Ihave so much to 
say to you. Did you meet Lord. Rogenbury in 
the hall?” 

‘‘My darling,” replied Walter, with s smile, 
as he took her in his arms, pressing her to hia 
heart, ‘‘you who so nobly loved me: and 
accepted me, promising to be. my wife, when 
you deemed me the lowly-born- Walter Loraine, 
rejoice with mein my newly-found happiness! 
My name isnot Loraine. I am the. only son 
of Lord and Lady Rosenbury, and Raymond 
was but a usurper.”’ 

Geraldine looked ai: her lover with appre- 
heneion that his sensea’were wandering. 

His clear, calm, gaze reassured her, how- 
ever, and she murmuread,— 

“Yon are Lord Resenbury! You ara the 
son of dear Lady Rosenbury! I cannot 
understand it, Walter. Who; then, is Ray- 
mond : How came you: to be. cailed Lo. 
raine,? *’ 


never once took the — pre- 
ingenaity 


the confession in Mrs. Loraine’s Bible; of the 


dine rejoiced in his ‘happiness and that of 
Lady Rogenbury. 

‘*Bat you are logki pade, my own 
darling!” said Walter, at. length. ‘Are-you 
ba ies Dale hepa! 

“Not qnite we n ». perheps,” 
she responded, sadly. ‘Oh, Walter, I have 
been so shocked; so horrified! My uncle and 
aunt sre trying to poizom ms-——”’ 

“Po poison you?” cried Walter, horrified 
and astonished, 

‘‘ Yes, Walter, I heard them plotsing to 
kill me that they might inherit my fortune. 
They put the poison in fruita or wine, and 
once into » bongaet——” 

‘But, my love, you have not taken this 
stuff?" interrupted Walter, in wild alarm. 
‘| T know the Earl to be capable of anything, 
but surely you have not taken the poisons? ” 

“I didn’) know it ai first, Walter. The 
Countess came 40 my room one day witha 
dish of fruits, in a very friendly manner, urg- 
ing me to eat some of them. I did so, and 
felt weak and languid-———" 

‘Oh, Heaven!" groaned the: lover, holding 
"a Then in oe teak I complained of 

“s . vening, P 
ing itl; and the Countess gathered a bouquet 
' for me, but the moment I inhaled ita odour I 











li is needless to say shat Lady Geraldine] felt 

















after confession of Loraine, X<o,, and: Geral-| died abroad years ago? 




















faint, and all. my nerves . were 


unbirang— 


‘** You must have ® physician imueniatelyy 


in ed Waltez,in -a- tone of the wil 
apprehension, 


“No,” said: Gerakdihe, gently restraining 


him as he was about +0 riser ‘' The-effesis of 
the drugs~papsed.. during, the next day, 


al..to. take none. since, 
I went upstairs, bat, fesling restless, retuned: 


to the library, ; I. felt.faint, and.lay down in 
the room. off the library; and while there I 
overheard. the. Harl. and. Countess. talxing: 


about: me,. They; said,they, feared. they had: 
given me too much poison, and mns$ be more 
carefal in future. They stated their object: te 
be the acquisition of my fortune.!” 

‘* Demons! ” breathed Walter. 

“ T escaped to. my: room unseen, resolved tc 
foil their schemes. So, sithough, they bave- 
offered me the poisons since, I have evaded: 
taking them, throwing away the wine. and 
fruit!” 

“ My brave darling! But why did you, not- 
leaye the house and fiy tomy mother? Why 
did you not write to me ?”’ 

‘‘ T have not. been allowed to go out slone- 
since, my. unole féaring, I think, that I might 
elope to Scotland with you,.and thus defeat 
his plans. Or he may have had other 
reasons. I did not write to you, nor make an- 
attempt to escape, intending to.sppesl thie- 
evening to Lady Rosenbury's protestion, and 
return home with:her.” 

A strangely joyfal smile lighted up Walter’s 
countenance, as he asked, — 

“To. night, my.own darling, shall bring you 
deliverance from all your trials. You must 
sppesx as, the balj,.and keep up your title of 
the. Balle of the Beason.!” 


“I will,” answered the. maiden, with s 
emile, ‘ I am.so- happy. in the discovery. of: 
your birth and position. You will come. to: 
the ball, and surprise the Earl and Countess, 
will you not? I shall. be. pleased to witness 
their astonishment at finding who you are. 
We will keep the secret: until you .are an- 
nounced?” 

“Yes, my darliog |.” 

‘* And shall I go home: with you and. dear 
Lady Rosenbury?”’ asked. Geraldine, with a: 
blush of embarrassment. 

‘‘ Wherever you are, you will besafe from the: 
machinations of your relatives,” was Walter's 
reply. ‘‘ But you do not. yet. know all, your 
causes for happiness, my own Geraldinet”’ 

“« What else-bave I torejoice.at 2.” s 

Walter hesitated, and: then, with infinite 
tenderness in his manner, said,— 

“My love, tell me something, about your 


In reply, Walter related the discovery of | father!" 


‘« Why, Walter, do you nos know. that.-he- 
: 7 if Pee had only 
lived till now! Poor papa! It always grieves 
me-to think that-he died in By a nn > art 
I was not with bim |" 

Walter stroked the hair of his betrothed, and: 
remarked,— 

“ T have ceen my mysterious guest again, 
darling! He came, to Rosenbary Hoase taat 
night and is now our honoured guest!” 

“ Have you found.out who he-ia?” 

‘t Yes, my love,” replied Lord: Rosenbary. 
‘“‘ He told us his. history last night. He is a 
nobleman, and had but one brother, to whom 
he.was tenderly attzoked.. This brother pos- 
segsed a wild, roving disposition, and. went 
away, being abseut many years. At Jength, he 
wrote home, begging the elder brother. to meet 
him at city designated.on the Continent, and 
the nobleman, fall of joy at bia brother's re- 
turn, hastened to Vienna. The brothers met; 
They spent a day together, and shen-the noble- 
man, loving and unsuspecting, waa. drugged by 
hig relative, and when he Lally reoevered con- 
sciousness and the power to move about, he 
found himself the inmate of a madhouse!” 

‘*‘ How terrible,” murmured the, maiden, as 


Hesoon discovered that 


his lordehip pa 


paused. 
‘* Yes, my darling:! 


that he had been transported te. England, 
while under the inflaence of continued drug- 
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ging, and-also learned that his brother bad 
given out that he had died on the Continent, 
and they had’not met at Vienna, Afterwards 
be learned from? his keepers, that the world 
thought him dead; that his brother had suo- 
ceeded to his rank and wealth, and he was 
buried alive: After yeera of anguish he 
escaped, and I met him at Rook Land, Then 
he was retaken, and again eseaped. I found 
him on the sea-shore, and brought him home 
with me. He was very ill. I told you of all 
I knew about him, and, asa Mr. Bowen, you 
innocently gent:to nurse him his jaoler and 
pereecutor, Dr.‘Mare! ” 

“My uncle recommended Mr, Bowen,” 
said Geraldine, 

‘*T bave known that fact since last evening, 
my datling—or inferred it! Bat you do not 
look #0 consofous as I expested. Does not your 
heart tell you who this fugitive is?” 

The maiden became deathly pale, under the 
suggestion given by there words, and ex- 
claimed, —- 

“Oh, Walter, can-you mean——” 

«I mean, dear Geraldine, that he is your 
father—your own father, come home to love 
you and bless our union! ”’ 

Geraldine could scarcely comprehend at first 
the joyfal intelligence. She had been £9 long 
accustomed to regard her father as sleeping in 
a foreign grave that it seemed difficult to 
renlize that he lived—lived to bless her with 
his love! 


Bat as the foll realisation at length burst, 


vpon ber mind she gave way to joyfal 
tears. 

‘* Oh, take me to him!" she exclaimed, ‘*I 
must see him immediately,” 

‘*Pat on your bonnet then, and come with 
me. Oar carrigge isin waiting!” 

She hastened to her rooms, econ returning 
in her street attire, and Walter escorted her 
to his waiting carriage. 

Tu a few moments they were at Rosenbury 
House, 

Geraldine trembled with excitement aa the 
carriage atopped, and Walter supported her 
into the mansion to the boudoir, where Lady 
Rosenbury alone awaited them, 

* Are you sure that you are prepared to sea 
your father, my dear?” asked her ladyship, 
embracing her, and removing her bonnet. 

‘Oh, yes, dear Lady Rosenbury! And I 
want to tell you that I am so glad about 
Walter——” 

‘“‘ Walter-ehall tell me all. yon have:taid,”’ 
esid Lady Resenbury, as she paused. 

Kissing Geraldine fondly, her ladyship gave 
her hand to her son, and they left the apart- 
mens. 

They-had scarcely departed, when the door 
egain opened, and the fugitive entered the 
room. 

He paused near the spot, contemplating the 
lovely gitl with the profoundest emotion, 

He had ‘ohanged greatly since his firat intro- 
Cuction to the reader, his manner having 
become self-radiant and resolute, bis bearing 
stately, his countenance hopeful and joyous. 
He had lost his suspicious and apprehensive 
look, and appeared to-have a will capable of 
conquering all evils in his path, 

Geraldine regarded him a single moment in 
wondering recognition, and then with a glad 
cry she sprang iato his outstretched arms, 


For several minutes neither spoke, but the: 


heart of each offered a voiccless prayer - of 
thanksgiving. 

"Oh, papa, papal’ sobbed Geraldine, at 
length breaking the silence, ‘I have thought 
you dead all these years! I have mourned for 
youse!" 

“7 know you have, my daughter!’ said her 


father, holding her from bim, that he might: 


look upon her face. ‘‘ My girl has blossomed 
into’ a woman since I saw her. You have 
— very like your angel mother, my 
chi " 

He folded her agkin’ to his breast with 
mingled love and pride, and then leading her 
to & seat told her how he had seen her at the 











opera, and found it difficult’ to refrain from 
révealing himeelf to her on that oocasion. 

‘* Walter has told me your story, dear paps; 
bat why do you not come home to-day and 
meet my unole face to face?” 

“Tam coming this evening, my child, I 
went to my lawyer last week; bnt he advised 
me to keep silent til the night of the ball, and 
then go asa guest, My brother cannot deny 
my identity to all my old friends and 
acquaintances, who have but to look at mé to 
recognise me. I wished to avoid bringing 
notoriety on the family name, but I deem it 
best to follow my lawyer's advice, and appear 
at the bail.” 

——— approved this idea, and the Earl 

said, — 
‘Has your uncle been kind to you, my 
child, since my disappearance? I can forgive 
him much if ho has treated you with fatherly 
care and tendernesp.” 

Geraldine responded by narrating the 
attempt that was being made upon her life by 
ber unole and his wife, and explaining how 
she had frustrated their designs, 

* Can this be pogsible 2?” ejaculated the Earl. 
‘‘ Egbert is indeed a, monster of wickedness ! 
Justice shall c¢rae upon him at one fell swoop 
to-night,” 

Subduing his excitement, the Earl caressed 
his daughter, inquiring who was the swarthy 
lady he bad seen in her company at the opera, 
why the Earl had. married her, and if Mes. 
Tomlins still retained her position in the 


family. 

To all these and many more questions 
Geraldine replied. 

“You love Lord Rosenbary, do you not, my 
dear?’ he asked, careseing her still more 
tenderly. 

The answer was almort inaudible. 

‘* I den’t,see how you could help loving him 
if you wished, my.dear,’’ said the Earl. “I 
love him as though he were my own gon. I 
owe him my life and safety, and in return for 
all his gcodnesa to me shall bestow upon him 
my most precious treasure, my. daughter, 
Were he simply Walter Loraine, the painter, 
I should consider him-no ineligible masch for 
my darling, for his heart and coul outweigh o 
hundred empty titles. And yet I am not 
sorry that he is @ Rosenbury. The Rosen- 
burys-were always a noble race, and I shail be 
proud of an alliance with them!" 

Geraldine expressed her delight at this 
teetimonial to her lover and his mother. and 
told her father what a troe friend Lady 
Rosenbury had ever been to her. 

She was. still dilating upon the subject, 
which was inexhaustible, when her Jadysbip 
and Walter returned, and the Earl expressed 
to them his gratiénde, 

* Walter has just been telling me of the 
awfol danger Geraldine bas jast esowped,” 
said her Iadyship, avxionsly, ‘‘She had 
better not return home nntil we go,.”’ 

Geraldine locked inquiringly at her father, 
who replied,— 

“Tf she-hag no fears for herself, I shink she 
bad better return, Ido not care to prepare 
Egbert for my coming, as he might take steps 
to abduct me again!” 

“*T have no fears about going,” said Geral. 
dine, ‘' I-know from what I overheard that 
they wish me'to sppear to-night at the ball, 
I don’t like to leave you, but I think if we 
wish to keep our secret intact that I onght to 
return immediately |” 

It was'a trial 40 part so oon from ber father 
and lover, but, hoping for a joyous meeting in 
the evening, the maiden at length bade them 
adieu, and returned home. 

On entering Montford- House she was mot 
by her relatives, who seemed anxious and dis- 
pleased, and the Countess exclaimed, — 

‘‘ Ah! I see by the carriage that you have 
been to Lady Roesenbary’s. You should not 
be so imprudent, my déar Geraldine, Your 
health is so very delicate that I dislike your 
going out. Whom did you meet at Rosenbury 
House?” 


“Lady Rosenbury, Lord Rosenbury, and 
their gnest—an elderly gentleman.” 

q a Rosenburys will be here this even- 
ing ” 

Geraldine replied in the affirmative. 

“Then, my dear, you must rest well before 
evening. Your face is flashed, and you seem 
quite feverish! Iso fear that your strength 
will be overtaxed by the gaieties of the ball! 
You sre quite enre, my dear niece, that you 
ate able to appear and assist in entertaining 
our guests?” 

“ Qaite sure!’ responded the maiden, with 
an involuntary smile, 

* Then go snd lie down, dear. You will find 
& couple of large peaches in your Sivres dish 
that your unole brought you. They will 
refresh you after your drive!’’ 

Geraldine bowed, and departed to her own 
apartments, 

The Earl then addressed Mrs, Tomlings, with 
a sigh, saying — 

‘“T think my poor niece is in & decline. Nha 
scems to grow weaker every day. Have you 
not noticed it?” . 

“T have noticed, my lord, that ehe seems to 
be troubled,” answered Mrs, Tomlinr, 
honestly, ‘‘ Bat I think she looked uansually 
well and happy when she came in jast now !”’ 

Ths Earl's brow darkened, and he exchanyed 
glances with hie wife, who drew him avide, 
whispering. — 

‘She will eat the fruit, Egberts, Ress 
assured that she will be dull and spirisless 
enough this evening. Her spirits and colonr 
were simply a momentary reaction, and she 
will fail quickly after is has passed !’’ 





CHAPTER LVI. 


The gods take pleasure oft, when haughty mortals 

On their own pride erect a mighty fabric, 

By slightest means to lay their towering schemes 

Low in the dust and teach them they are nothing, 
—-Thomson, 

Ir was the evening of the ball, 

The Montford reansion presented a macnifi- 
cent appexrance, the large apartmenis, thrown 
into one, being brilliantly lighted, and orns- 
mented with a profusion of fragrans flowers. 
The beantifal conservatory, with its flowers 
and fountain and olustering lights, had never 
appeared to better advantage, and seemed 2 
fairyland of light and perfame, 

The voble guests were already thronging sho 
vast apartments, the corridors, &o,, and sho 
Earl and Countess wers doing the honorirs 
with peonliar ease and grace, assisted by Lady 
Geraldine Summers. 

The Earl seemed unusually gay, asif he had 
flang off the Jaat vastige of fear or apprehen- 
sion, as i? i!lness were unknown to him, and 
he had # perpetual lease of life, 

The Countess was attired in a dress of a 
ecarles material, which contrasted weil with 
the black of her eyes and hair, and the family 
diamonds flashed from her arms, neck, and 
bosom, 

Lady Geraldine was robed in white lace o? 
priceless vatae, and wore no ornaments excops 
flowers. The Jnetre of her eyes outshone the 
Conntess’s dismonds, and her every move- 
ment expressed happiness and jcyfal expeota.- 
ticn. 

The Countess was surpriesd at the anim: 
tion and health of Lady Gersldine, and the 





Earl wae gnite alarmed, seeing how completely 
the msiden’s appearance would contradict any 
assertions be might make in regard to her 
illness. He found time to whisper a few 
words to this effect to his wife, who seized she 
first opportunity of communicating with Lady 
Gera!dine. 

‘SHow brilliant you are this evening, my 
Gear nieoe!"’ she ssid, with pretended fondness. 
‘By she way, did you eat the fruit I lets in 
your room ?” ° 

«TI oid not,” said the maiden, quietly. 

And why not, my dear?” 

“Beoause I did not thick them good fcr 
me,” 
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The Italian bestowed a searching glance 
upon Lady Geraldine, paled under her answer- 
ing look, and seemed to experience a sudden 
and wild alarm. 

‘‘ Not good ?"’ she faltered. ‘‘ Explain!” 

‘The explanation is simple. I do not eat 
feuit—cr have not very lately—except at 
table!" 

The Countess endeavoured to smile, com. 
prehending fally what she had begun to sus- 
pect from the maiden’s appearance, that none 
of her poisons had been taken by her intended 
victim. 

She wished to question her farther, to learn 
what she knew or suspected in regard to the 
drags, &:., but Lady Geraldine bad turned 
— and was engaged with some of her 

eats. 

She, therefore, turned to the Earl. 

** Egbert,” she whispered, at the firsé lull in 
the distinguished arrivals, ‘‘Iam sare Garal- 
dine suspects our designs. She has not eaten 
the fruit I gave her, nor any fruit from my 
hands!" 

**Oh, she oan’é suspect, Jastina, We have 
been too clever to give ground for suspicion. 
You can give her wine or flowers, instead of 
trait. Don’é bealarmed.” 

Farther conversation was prevented between 
the guilty couple by new arrivals, and each 
shook off their apprehensions and entered into 
the general gaiety. 

The drawing-rooms were nearly filled with 
‘*fair women and brave men,” when Lady 
Rowenbury and Lord Rosenbury were an- 
nounced, 





; fascinated and horrified gaz3, unable to move 


Although the Earl had resigned all intention | 


of bestowing the hand of hia niece upon Ray- 
mond, he still wished to keep up his friendly 
relations with the latter, for reasons which 
have been stated. 

With a smile, therefore, he prepared to 
greet the false heir. 

Lady Rosenbury, magnificently attired, 
entered the room, leaning proudly upon 
Walter's arm. 

Her entrance was greeted with a hum of 
basy inquiry, and wonder at the title applied 
to Walter, but many of the guests had already 
obtained an inkling of the trath through the 
attorney, and through ladies who had oalled at 
Rowenbury House that day. 

The Earl and Countess had not heard even 
the faintest rumour of the truth, and the 
former drew himself up hanghtily at the 
approach of his lordship, not deigning to touch 
his band. 

‘* Me Loraine presumes on the friendship of 
the Rocenbarys and Montfords,” he said, in a 
low tone, meant only for Walter's ear. ‘ My 
guests are all noble——” 

He paused, a flash in Lady Rosenbury's 
eyes showing that she had heard him. 

With a proud dignity she introduced Walter 
as her son and Lord Rosenbary, and briefly 
explained why he had so long been known 
under another name, 

The Earl and Countess forced themselves to 
offer their congratulations, and Lady Rosen- 
bary and her son then joined the throng of 
guests, her ladyship introducing her son to all 
her friends. 

Not many minutes elapsed before Walter's 
history became the theme of every tongue. His 
mother and himself were overwhelmed with 
congratulations; old friends of the family 
declared they had always suspected the truth 
trom Walters resemblance to the laie Lord 

R osenbary ; others—many of whom had once 
gmiled upon Raymond—asserted that they 
had always believed Raymond a very un. 
worthy represeniative of the family. Bright 
eyes grew bcighter at Walter's approach, his 
romantic history having captivated every 
youthfal imagination, and he found himeelf 
she lion of the evening. 

He bore hia honours with the grace that 
might have been expected of him, and Lady 
Clair lamented to Lady Rosenbary that she 
had not a daughter, for Walter was her ideal 
of a son in-law. 

Goraldine was delighted at the reception of 


; recognition of the Earl took place, and his old 





her lover, and was unaszally brilliant, attract- 
ing about her an admiring court, into which 
Lord Rosenbary sventaally found his way, 
devoting himself to her in a manner shat 
elicited the anger of her relatives. 

The festivity was at its height, every face 
was wreathed in smiles, every heart throbbed 
joyously, when a sudden hush of expectation 
fell upon the assembly, and every eye was 
turned towards the door. 

Tae host and hostess looked with the reat, 
soarcely knowing why they looked, but all 
were not so ignorant as they. 

A whisper started by Lady Rosenbury bad 
been circulated among the older people that a 
distinguished but unexpected guest was about 
to arrive, and some imaginative person had 
surmised that royalty itself was about to 
honour the Earl's hospitality. 

In the midst of the hush came the loud 
annoancement,— 

“The Earl of Montford!" 

And then the fagitive—fagitive no longer— 
but stately, dignified, and joyous, entered the 
grand room, leaning upon the arm of Lord 
Clair, and followed by a train of noblemen, 
who had known him formerly. 

He paused near the head of the suite of 
rooms, contemplating the assemblage. The 
fall light of ons of the gaslights fell upon him, 
and he presented a noble and commanding 
appearance, 

His guilty brother looked at him with a 








or withdraw hia glances, 

The Countess could only stare at him in 
astonishment. 

Before a moment had elapsed a general 


friends thronged around him, wondering and 
startled at the mystery of his return, 

Lord Rosenbary condacted his mother and 
Lady Geraldine to the side of the Earl, and a 
perfect ovation from all the assembled guests 
was rendered the retarned lord. 

In the midst of the joyous scene a sudden 
cry rent the air. It was followed by a 
woman's shriek, and the throng that had en- 
closed the guilty brother of the Earl gave way, 
and Eybert fell to the floor. 

When they lifted him he was dead! 

His hand was found pressed against his 
heart, showing that the violent shook the head 
recrived had accelerated his malady, killing 
him instantly. 

The servants who had gathered in the corri- 
dor, fall of speculations in regard tothe Esrl's 
return, bore the senseless form of the guilty 
brother into the dark and silent library, where 
he had passed so many hours of the most 
terrible remorse and fears of the catastrophe 
that had finally come upon him. 

The Italian—Countess no longer—found 
her way to the body of her husband, and filled 
the air with her lamentations, less on account | 
of his death than because her newly-acquired 
wealth and honours must be torn from her. 
Stripping the family diamonds from her 
person—the sight of them being hatefal to her 
now that they were no longer hers—she wept 
and screamed alternately, until benumbed by 
exhaustion, 

Meanwhile, the returned Earl received his 
old friends, telling them as little of his story 
as possible, now thatthe guilty Egbert was 
dead, and endeavouring, though vaialy, to 
throw a veil of charity over his wickedness. 

In his own soul the Earl knew that nothing 
could palliate the guilt of his late brother, 
who, not content with depriving him of free- 
dom, had attempted to poison the innocent 
Geraldine, 

The ball, therefore, beoame a grand recep- 
tion, dancing been deemed inappropriate when 
the scene transpiriog in the library was con- 
sidered. 

When at length it ended, and carriage afier 
carriage had departed with the guests, and the 
Earl, Geraldine, and the Rossnbarys were 
left alone, Geraldine said,— 

‘* Papa, do you wish to look at my uncle?”’ 
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solemnly, ‘ He is dead, and I have forgiven 
him all his wickedness, as I pray Heaven 
may forgive him—but I never to look 
upon him again. I have dismissed for ever 
all painfal memories, and live to rejoice ia 
your happinese—yours and Walter's!"’ 

The family servants were summoned to the 


; hall, and the Earl addressed them, stating 


simply that he had been supposed dead, but 
the trath bad reached the servants, and it was 
vain to disguise it. 

When the Rosenburys had gone home, and 
the Earl had retired to his bed, Lady Geral- 
dine, her hears fall of generous pity, stole 


, down to the library, at the door of which in 


mournfal attitude was seated Jalian, her late 
uncle’s page. 

‘*Why do you stay here, my poor boy?” 
said the maiden, touched at his fidelity. 
‘** Your master will never summon you again! 
He is dead !" 

“I Know it,” replied the lad. ‘‘ Bathe was 
good to me, and I cannot leave him in there 
without some one to keap guard forhim. He 
was always afraid some dfal person would 
come, and that was what made him so ill! ”, 
Geraldine understood that her late uacle 
had always feared her father's return, and 
that his illnesses were when her father had 
esoaped from his prison and was free. 

‘'T don'ts know where I shall go now, my 
lady ! '’ said the page, tearfally. ‘' I have got 
no one to care for me now!” 

‘** You shalllive with me, Jalian," responded 
Lady G:raldine. ‘“ Your fidelity to yoar late 
master will be an assurance of your fature 
faithfalness !” 

The pags kissed the hem of the maiden's 
robe in earnest gratitude, and she then entered 
the library. 

The body of the late master of the house 
lay upon a long table, and beside it sat the 
Italian, her head covered. 

Forgetting how Justina had injared her 
Geraldine approached her and addressed her 
with sympathy and kindness, bat the Italian 
turned upon her fiercely, exclaiming,— 

‘* You needn’s offer me your sympathy. I 
won't have it. I wish I had succeeded in kill- 
ing you! Ob, it Egbert had only told me his 
secret! He might have been living and happy 
now! You will marry the new Lord Roen- 
bary, be honoured and joyfal. Go away! I 
want no such contrast t) my misery!” 

With tears Lady Geraldine left the room, 
retiring to her own chamber. And there she 
forgot Jastina and her late husband, in happy 
dreams of a fatare with Walter, Lord Rosen- 
bury, and her father. 

The death of Egbert did not cloud the joy of 
the Earl or Geraldine. His funeral was very 
quiet, and no one indulged in the vain show 
of mourning for him, unless it were his wife. 
The Earl would not seclude himeelf, nor 
permit hia daughter to don the habiliments of 
a gtief that was unfelt, and the death of 
Egbert cast no shadow upon their home, no 
cload upon their joy. 

The day after the funeral Jastina departed 
for Milan, her former home, fall of bitterness 
at the prospect of again confining herself 
within the bounds of her very narrow income, 
which seemed narrower than ever by contrast 
with her late expenditures. 

Oa lookivg over the business affaira of his 
brother the Earl speedily saw that a skilfal 
hand could free the family estates from all 
embarrassment, and he set himeelf to the task 
with energy, succeeding beyond his expecta- 
tions, ‘ 

Montford House, befure the close of the 
season, was again thrown open for a grand 
festivity—no other than a bridal breakfast to 
Lord and Lady R>senbury, the bride being, of 
course, the lovely belle, Lady Geraldine Sam- 
mers. 

As the bride proceeded to don her travelliag 
bonnet, after her change of attire, she said, 
with smiles and tears,— 

‘* Dear Walter, I relinquished thia mornin 
my title of the Beile of the Season, while 





‘*No, my daaghter,” replied the Earl 


‘ghall not neglect society. Tae ephere that I 
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shall — ——— most to acorn shall be 
our bappy, me!” 

“ My rast wife! ” exclaimed Walter, with 
passionate tenderness, foldiog her to his heart. 
** Your title henceforth shall be the Angel of 
Home! Sweeter than all the ecenes of your 
brilliant triumphs shall be our own fireside, 
and there you will always find one devoted 
lover who lives but in your smiles!" 

The happiness of the youthfa!l Lord and 
Lady Rosenbury was shared by the Earl of 
Montford and Walter’s mother, both of whom 
declared their dreams realised in the union of 
the lovers. 

Lady Rosenbury—the dowager, as she 
humorously called herself—carrying out 
Walter's benevolent idea, gave to Colte Lo- 
raine a svfficient sum of money fo transport 
him to New Zealand, and there begin life anew 
asa farmer. The only condition upon which 


her generosity was based wae that he should , 


give up his dissolute habits, and endeavour to 
render himself worthy of the mercy extended 
tohim. Lorsine promised with genuine 
earnestness, and teers of gratitude and re- 
tance, to become temperate and in- 
ustrious, and accordingly departed for New 
Zealand. 
on fate of his son was in keeping with his 
e. 


He lingered about town—finding himself 
shunned by all his former acquaintances, ab- 
horred by all who came in contact with him, 
refused admittance to his club— until the mar- 
riage of Lady Geraldine Summers to Walter, 
Lord Rosenbury. 

The day after the lengthy announcements 
of that happy event, the morning journals con- 
tained a brief account to the effect that a 
young man, rather shabbily attired, and who 
had evidently seen better days, had engaged an 
apartment at a West-end Hotel the previous 
evening, and locking bimeelf in had deliber- 
ately shot himeelf through the head. When 
assistance arrived, life was found to be extinct. 
From the evidence given of his singnlar and 
incoherent manner in engaging the room, the 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of suicide 
when in a fit of insanity. Papers were found 
on bis person proving him to be Raymond 
Loraine, and, by Lord Rosenbury’s orders he 
received a respectable burial, 

Dr. Mure and his brother fled to the Con. 








tinent, on learning the turn «ffairs had taken ; 
and as their permanent absence from England | 
was secured, the Earl of Montford took no 
steps to pursue them, knowing that, sconer or 
later, a just retribution would overtake 
them. 

Parkin continued, of course, in the service 
of Lord Rosenbury, who valued his services 
and faithfulness too highly to part with him, | 
and the valet considers bimeelf personally | 
aggrandieed by the elevation of his master. 

Che other characters of our tale all met with 
their due reward. 


Without an enemy, therefore, poscessing | 
rank and wealth, dowered with beanty and 
goodness, surrounded by admiring friends, 
loving each other almost to adoration, who can 
fail to predict for Walter, Lord Rosenbary, 
and his lovely and youthful bride, a joyous | 
and cloudless future—such as they so richly | 
derorved. | 

[THE END.] 
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Tr you take all the people in the world and ; 
set them out in a space & mile apart, like mile. | 
posts —_ & railroad, and then at the further , 
end use all the dogs and cates toextend the line , 
of mile posts, you would ron far ehort of the , 
material to mark the distance out to the . 
earth's brother planet, Neptune. Again if you , 
could use all this material of men, women, | 
children, doge and cate, and put them ont £0 , 
tbat they would be as far from one another as 
Boston is from San Francisco, your line 
wouldn't be half long enovgh to reach to the 
nearest star, j 


ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


aN 
CHAPTER I. 
LADY LEOPOLDE,. 


Her cheek bad the pale pearly pink 
Of sea shells the world’s sweetest tiut as though 


‘ She lived one half might deem, on roses sopp’d 


In silver dew, — Bailey's ‘‘ Festus,’' 
The other 
Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale. 


— Byron altered. 


Wronerty Castie wad & grand, picturerqie 
mansion, built, as its name implied, in the 
castellated style, but with vast improvements 
upon the dwellings offeudaltimes. Its design 
was not altogether uniform, more than one 
architect having been employed upon it, and 
the lives of several owners having intervened 


| between its foundation and completion. Yet 


the general effect was not inharmonious, and 
while its aspect was fall of massiveness and 
— it was eminently gracefal and attrao- 
tive, 

Its lordly portion fronted a wide and stately 
avenue, shaded by magnificent trees; its oriel 
windows were most e ee finished, and 
ita equare towers rose gradually and proudly 
above the central edifice, commanding a fine 
view of the neighbouring country, which con- 
tained within a small area all the most charm- 
ing features of English ° 

There was a park of considerable extent 
belonging to the estate, besides noble farma, 

lantations, mimic lakes, broad meadows 

tersected by a winding brook, and clear 
ponds that reposed within marble statuary 
that seemed to look eagerly and wonderingly 
into their translucent depths. 

The present owner and occupant of the 
castle was Lady Leopolds Wycherly, the only 
child of the late Leopold Wycherly, Earl of 
Templecombe, 

It was a lovely morning in June. 

Tn a laxurious morning-room in the eastern 
tower of the castle sat the proprietress of the 
estate, in company with her aunt and guardian, 
the Hon, Alethea Wycherly. 

A glass door, now opened wide, gave egress 
upon the smooth lawn and adjacent flower- 
gardens; and balmy odours, mingled with the 
songs of birds, and the busy hum of bees, 
filled the room with fragrance and music. 

The vagrant sunbeams entered too, and 
strayed over the face and form of Lady 
Leopolde, lighting up her rare and glorious 
beauty with a halo of splendour. 

She was about eighteen years of age, of 
medium height, queenly in her bearing, yet 
exquisitely graceful and facile in all her move- 
ments. Her complexion was delicately fair; 
her hair was of the hue of pale gold, so rich 
and lustrous that it seemed span of the pre- 
cious metal; and her eyes were like purple 
pansies, velvety in their softness, yet capable 
of sparkling and flashing beneath their long 
black lashes. 

This contrast between her eyebrows and 
lashes and her glittering hair was a peculiarity 
inherited from her late father; and, having 
the effect of mingled snow and fire, it gave a 
charming planengy to her lovely face, and dis- 
na her the ordinary beauties of 
society. 

Her aunt, the Hon, Alethea, was not yet 
thirty years old, stately and magnificent, with 
commanding beauty, yet so cold that she 
seemed a human iceberg. She rarely smiled 
and never laugh, and her proud calm eyes 
seemed quite unused to tears. She looked in- 
capable of human emotions, was always 
haughty and reserved; yet, impassable as she 
was, she was not without suitors, her wealth 
perhaps serving as an antidote to her cold- 
nese. 

She had not always been as now. 

Lady Leopolde remembered her as a frank 
and merry maiden, with impulsive ways and 





® sunny temper that made every one happy 
around her, 

Bat this memory was faint and indistinct, 
their lives having been quite separate and 
different until within a few years, 

The father of Lady Leopolde, the brother 
of Miss Alethea, had died when hia 
daughter, motherless from her birth, had 
scarcely attained her third year, and, by bis 
will, ber childhood and early youth had been 
passed in the pleasant home of a country 
rector, who had been a cherished friend of the 
Earl of Templecombe. This rector, with 
the assistance of his wife and sble masters, 
had instracted his noble ward in all accom. 
plishments, as well as in the more solid 
branches of learning, not forgetting to cultivate 
the lofty and generous qualities with which 
nature had liberally endowed her. 

At the age of fifteen she was, by the dirco- 
tions of her father's will, resigned to the 
charge of her youngest aunt, the late Earl's 
favourite sister, who took her to the cuzslo, 
where they had since resided together, 


(Continued on page 90), 


A GIRL’S HEART. 
a  sabeaal 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Lonpon was very bright and picturesque. ao 
Hugo drove through it, The streets wero 
gemmed here and there by huge baskets fall 
of yellow daffodila and pale-coloured prim- 
roses, darkened in clusters by banches of deep- 
toned, fragrant smelling violets, The sun of 
the last two or three days had brougbé 
forth the buds, and the branches were thick 
with fresh green little fana of leaves thai 
seemed eager to break from their bondage, and 
expand in all the fulness of their young beauty 
upon the spring world. Haogo’s heart was in 
tune with this sense of vigour and growing 
nature. The patience he had been preaching 
to himself sv arduously during his stay at 
Torre had vanished all at once; and every palso 
in his being, every nerve of his body, seemed 
to be set in motion, restless and eager, as ono 
might be who has been debarred sunshine and 
light for many days, and suddenly feels the 
golden glory close at hand, gorgeous in warmth 
and splendour. 

He drove direct to the big hotel facing the 
park. It seemed to him he was another being, 
as he walked up the steps to the doorway. He 
did not anticipate a disappointment. He was 
not prepared for it. It came almost as 8n acute 
pain when he was told that Mra. Brabante 
and her daughter were not yet returned to 
town, 

‘‘ Bat they will return,” he said, haif eagerly, 
wholly unconscious for the moment of tho 
eagerness ; then he recovered himself. ‘ I— 
they—Mrs. Brabante retains her rooms?” 
he queried, as he turned to go. 

He was answered in the affirmative, and the 
answer gave bim some little comfort, as ho 
went down the steps and crossed the road into 
the park. Nevertheless, he was dreadfally 
dissppointed, He had reckoned s0 surely on 
seeing Alwynne to-day. It came upon him 
almost as a blow. How absolately his very 
life was now bound up in this girl! Patience, 
wisdom, commonsense experience—what were 
they all? What did they amount to when 

laced in the heat, the intense glow of his love 

or her? One by one, any and every argu- 
ment that philosophy or practical sense might 
bring forward to urge against thia passion that 
had become a necessity, melted slowly, but 
surelyaway. He walkedalong the well-trimmed 
paths, seeing nothing but Alwynne’s beautifal 
face, knowing nothing bat that she was hia 
soul, his world. 

It was like awakening from a dream to bo 
greeted suddenly by loud exclamations of eur- 
prise and pleasure from sundry old friends, 
whose existence he had almost forgotten. Hig 
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manner, full ef preoceapstion, and his somo- 

46 mechanical responses to the greetings 
were noted, and assigned a place to which they 
had no right. 

‘1. wae very evident that Taunton bad not 
g0* over hia trouble, even a liwle dit.” So it 
Was opined; and there were, of course, the 
usv+! bead shakings over bis changed sppear- 
ance, which were qaite unnecessary, as a fact— 
for Hugo, save a few grey streais in his dark 
hair, bad only grown more heslshy - lookiog 
from hie long and many trevele. His dark, 
keen, hancdgome, resolute face bad never bad 
muoh youthfulness about it, and the solitude 
that ne bad desired, and had the food for re- 
fieotion. The mental attributes of the man 
gave bim an expression of gravity and thought 
whicn rarely ets on the countenance of an 
ordinary man of society. 

Haoxo broke away from his friends as quickly 
ashe could, At another time he mighs have 
found some pleasure in meeting with them and 
ruboing up old acqasintances; but now the 
long tice of questions, and the numerous and 
necessary answers he had to give to these 
questions, fretted his impatient mind, and 
bored him beyond measure. 

“ Always Was sn unsocial chap!" one man 
deulsred to another, as having refoved to lanch, 
to breakfast, to smoke, or drink or retire to 
any clab.room for a long chas over old times, 
Hogo bailed a hansom, snd was driven away 
from Piccadilly down to she City. 

‘f will go and look up Basil, poor little 
chap. It will be only kind to see how he is 
getting on ? "'—so he said to himself. Bat he 
wee pot altogether honest, as he knew right 
weil. If be had spoken the exsot truth of his 
he»rs, be would bave eaid— 

“I will go and see Basil Canning, He will 
be sure to have written to Aiwynue his good 
new, and she will be sure to have writien to 


- bico; wod soindirectly, at least, I shall get eome 


news of her—and any news, however little or 
Uptstis*xetory, is certainly better than none.” 

But Hego kept thie thonght. lovked in bis 
heart, even from bimeelf, and be took no 
trouble to stop and spalyee bis emotions, or to 
wonder why his pulees should thrill jast ag 
excitedly, and bis heart beat and throb in the 
same way as it had done, when he had alizbied 
&* the hotel steps. He was content to live in 
the vert of vaguely delicious feelings that 
circled aboot anything: aud everything con- 
pected with Alwynne, no muatter-how inde- 
finitely or remotely. Pisavsore and he had 
been sv long separaved; avd, indeed, the plea- 
eure this girl bud conjured inw-his lifealready 
was 80 exqnisite in ita freshness and its 
beanty, thas be revelied in, as one might revel 
in the fragrance and purity of dew-washed 
flowers, 

The post he bad got for Bueil was only a 
snbordipate one, an under-clerkship in -the 
ole end weil-Bnown firm of solicitors ‘who for 
three generations had mansged “lithe business 
connected with the estates and propertica 
belonging to the Earldom of Taunton and 
Torre, 

Subordinate as it was, however, it was con- 
fidcred a tremendous stars for a-boy to get a 
chence of a berth in such a firm; and Basil 
Osnvning little knew the amount of eavy bis 
appoinvment roused in the heart of many a 
perent and guardian who bad sought, and 
sooghtin vain, for a like positivn for some lad 
Or ovher. 

Hago went through the pretext of talking a 
livsie business with Mr. Pennell, the head 
partner of the great legal firm, before he 
browotted the real reason of his presence io 
Lincoln’s-ivn. 

There were naturally innumerable things 
touching his many possessions, which the 
iswyers were only too glad to broach to him 
Girect. H-+had been a wancer-r for so long 
shey thought it only a pradent move to make 
the moss of his presence while it was with 
them ; for who could tell when bs might not 
enddenly dart off again, and be lost 10 sight, 
and even postal communication ? 

Hugo appeared to be gravely interested in 





all the matters put forward for his approval 
and comment, and Mr, Pennell would have 
been extremely surprised had anyone informed 
him that of ali the important conversation he 
was holding with Lord Taunton, about taree 
parts of it never even touched the young 
men's comprehension, and might have been 
so much gibberish, instead of the highest legal 
Opinion and comment, 

He was wondering if he ehould get any real 
news of Alwynne, He did not quite under- 
stand why Mrs. Brabante was still out of 
town. She had told him so distinctly that 
she should be in London throughout the 
season, and the season was certainly well 
begun. 

The March drawing-rooms were over, and 
Lent fast coming toanend, Hago comforted 
himself with determining that no doubs Mrs. 
Brabante would sbaent herself from town 
until Easter wae thing of the past; and then 
society would stars the ball rolling, and keep 
it spinning hard until the Jaly.san bronghé is 
to a full stop, 

He took his hat up from the table and 
brushed it mechanically with his. glove, as he 
mooted the actnal reason of his visit to. the 
big. gloomy, imposing office. 

** Does the lad get on well?” he inquired, 
with a sort of careless indifference. “ Young 
Canning, the boy Mr. Stopford took into the 
office a little while ago, about a fortnight or 
807"’ 

Mr. Pennell's face cleared, 

“Ah! yes, of conrse, I ramember. I was 
away atthe time. Canning! Letmeses. I 
think Stopford pnt him under Mr. Brook's 
wing in the invoice department, I will gend 
and inquire, if you like, Lord Taunton. I 
have not ssen the boy myself as yet.” 

**I think I will see him if he oan be spared 
withont any imoonveniencs. I take an 
interest in him,” ‘Hugo explained simply, in 
his usva!l cart way. 

Mr. Pennell rang a bell, and had a 
mysterions confabulation with an eminent- 
looking individual who appeared noissiers'y 
at a green baiza door, and who merely bowed 
and retired as gcon as the confabulation was 
over. 

In another few moments the baize door was 
pashed open sgain, nervously, and Bazil 
Osnving’s almost gitlishly pretty delicate faca 
sppeared, 

Mr. Pennell had returned to his table and 
was engrossed in papers, 

Hago held out his hand, and Basil clung 
to is eagerly, his face flashingowith delight 
aa he saw who stood before him, 

‘Well, young shayer, and how are you 
getting on?" Lord Taunton inquired. ‘1 
thought I must give you a iook.up as [ had to 
come .down here.‘this morning, No, no— 
never mind about that,. Do you think FE don't 
know you are grateful fo me, and glad to have 
got.something todo? I want to know some. 
thing else, Come here,” turning the boy to 
the light. ‘* Waere do you live; and do you get 
enough toeat? You don’t look too fai.” 

Basil amiled faintly. The flash bad faded 
from bia face, and anyone skilled in reading 
human conntenances would ‘have seen-at onca 
that there waa a conflict of some-sort taking 
place in she ‘boy’s mind. ‘His eyes*had a 
troubled look--the sort of dumb ‘look of 
trouble such ss ‘one sees sometimes in the 
eyes of an animal that grieves—and his lips 
moved a little tremulously. 

Hugo noticed thia, but construed it accord- 
ing to his knowledge of ‘the boy’scharacter, 
which had in‘it, he:knew, a very good share of 

ride. ; 
J “ Look here!" he said, looking down into 
Basil's eyes, with his own handsome-ones 
grown almost tender, “‘you must* not: mind 
my seking these sort of questions. We agreed 
to be friends, Bidn't we? Well, that being so, 
you see I have a right to inquire how my 
friend does, haven't 1?” 

The boy foand his voice, elequent with 


affection and gratitade. He told how he was: 


living at a boarding:house in Rassell-sqaare, 





and had every comfort, being. well lvoked 
after, and having made real friends. 

‘*T have had a long letter fom my siater,” 
he said, ‘and by this time she will hava got 
mine, telling her how fortunate I am, aad all 
—all you have done for me! ”' 

“And how did you fiad your presen 
home ?”’ Hago inquired, his heart yearaing to 
speak the treasured name of Alwynne, yeb his 
lips refasing to do so jast yet. 

‘* My Cousin, Blair Hunter, took me there,” 
Basil explained. 

Hugo frowned unconacionsly. 

He had forgotten Blair Hanter's existenoe, 
much less his connection with Basil. 

Tae remembranos of this came almost as 4 
little jar. Hes realised now what he had oniy 
Sarmised faintly, that he did not like ‘this 
young man Hanter, and regretted that Basil 
should in any way be related to him. 

** You see much of Mr. Hanter?"’ he asked. 

‘He comes to London constantly. Bai, 
you know, my lord, he is organist at an old 
village charch close to Torre Abbay.” 

Hago nodded his head. 

“You must come down to ‘Torra when you 
have a holiday. A fow days in the country 
will do you good!’ He was brushing his hai 
again with his glove, and Basil stood with tha 
colour coming and going in hia cheeks, and 
that same nervous, half-shrinking look in his 
eyes, 

‘You have lost all the gaod your pes 
breezes did you!" Hugo said, suddeniy, 
realising what a frail, gentle creature the iad 
was. ‘“ Do you ges any sors of exerciaa? A 
desk is not quite the thing for you; Iam 
afraid, after all} This: he. said, alerost 0 
himself. 

“Oh! I am quite strong, Lord Taanton, 
quite | quite! '' the boy said,eagerly, ‘Iam 
ever so much-better than I,used tobe, and I 
love the work!” 

Hugo put his hand, with an-ailcckionais 


touch, on the lad’s shonlder. 


‘And what does Miss Brabanie.say tos! 
your news?’ he asked, schooling his voices to 
perfec’ indifference. ‘Ol course. you have 
told her?" 

Basil’s eyes: went downwards for a: moment. 

‘*I—I wrote to her at once,” he answered, 
bui it seemed as-ithough he:spoke. with) a 


effort. : 

‘‘ And what does.ahe,say? I);hope sho 
approves of a legal career.’’ 

The boy seemed: to shiver slightly ander 
Hugo’s touch. 


‘*T—I bave. had) no .answer from Mises 
Brabante, my lord,”. he caid, inthe same 
constrained voice. 

Hugo removed his hand. 

“She has not written to you,at ali?" he 
asked, absolute astonishment aud somethin, 
more than astonishment in his tone. 

Basil shook his. head. 

“Bhe has, not .written,” he repested, and 
had Hugo's ears been listening intenfly, be 
might have Spoeht & livele sigh, that spoke of 
mental me oliow on these worda. 

Lord Tannton was extremely disappointed. 
This was something he-had not ex d. Hoe 
felt an_anpry sensation mingle with: his dia. 
appointment. i 

Manlike, he did not relish, having set his 
heart so much on a thing, to find’ it thas 
absolutely denied him. 

His craving for news’ of Alwynne was, of 
course, in by this_second failure, and, 
moreover, he was & little pained. 

The girl's interest and, afiection,in the boy 
had seemed to! him so real,so@ sincere. It was 
(not like her #0 leave =bim;without, a word, to 


sake no. notice.of his, letter, to;pass,out. of his 


lite and: forget him. 
‘This was certainly not. what Hago -had 
imagined is, possible, for. Alwyane to.do to 


) anyone. 
‘He: read the ex jon,on Basil's, face to 
‘Egean only acute ppointment ; and he felis 


‘slmost thas the anger that mingled with his 
surprise was risen ageinst tie. fair, beautifai 
girl who had seemed to him-something 2 
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euch higher and better than anything haman 
he had as yet encountered. 

‘Probably she has never received your 
letter, Basil?” he said, with a strong desire 
to chesr the lad. “I am convinced Miss 
Brabante is not one to forget anyone whom 
ehe has once liked and made her friend, as she 
did you. You will hear from her in a day or 
two.” 

Basil flashed. 

“I would trast to her friendship all the 
world over, my lord!” he said, suddenly, 
earnestly. 

Hia words, his earnestness, gave Hugo's 
heart a thrill of keen pleasure. At once his 
vague disappointment and surprise and faint 
anger faded quickly away, and he had turned 
on a torrent of self-reproach. 

Fancy judging her so harshly for eo-amall a 
thing—and thie from him who.cailed himself 
her lover! Why, he ought to be shot to let 
‘this boy-have more trust in Alwymne than 


himself | 

“JZ endorse that sentiment,’’ hesaidyas he 
put out his hand. ‘ You will sce rews will 
gome\to you soon, Now, good-bye, old chap! 
‘Mind you do a bitof walking or: 
day. And, look’ bere, how Herd os to 
join\a gymnasiam or an at b=+give 
you\some jamping’ about on ‘halt -he sand 
pick up your muscles? Lmnuast think it’over. 
You have my address. Weriteto ine if-you get 
into any ‘trouble or “want advice ; or—well, 
don't forget I am your friend |” 

Basil turned away with tears starting into 
hia eves.ag-ord Taunton shook hands) with 
Mr. Pennell;and ran down the stone steps to 
where his cab stood waiting. 

Tae boy went back to his desk slowly, 
sorrowfally. 

‘* Oh | it: was horrible to have to prevaricate 
to him, and about her—to let him think, even 
for 2 moment, that she was forgesfal, or that 
she did no’ care—and oh! to know ‘that he is 
here on the spot he could do so mnch, He 
could ’—the boy sighei deeply. '' Weil, I gave 
my word, and I kept it, but she will never, 
never know how hard it -was, and what I 
suffered. She mustnever know.” 

Basil ‘brushed’ his tears away, and held his 
hand up more strongly, with a’ sort of sudden 
determination. 

“She trasts in:me, Heaven bles#her, and I 
will sow myself-worthy of her trast!” 


meee 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Lavy ‘Gus ‘was tramendonsly busy. She 
was in a preat ‘state of ‘fuss and extitement 
ovér the concvett she’ was arranging with Mr, 
Biair Huater. 

Like evéry’ other ‘suth entértainment ‘that 
over yet. was projetted — diffftulties were 
vhrown ia’ her ‘pathway~at every step. The 
local’ tenor,who was ‘her great stand by, ‘of 
cours conttacted's cold; hbr quatiette of four 
sistérs—the agty Rectory’ piclay by the way— 
could nevér begot togéther to retieatte. 

Life at Totre Abbey “had become: ittbaed 
with tie atmosphere that’ might be supposed 
¢> petvade the inzer life of an opefatic impres. 
cario. "The roume were strewn with advertise. 
ment bills, with sheafs of new and old musio, 
with a variety of odd-shaped ‘black Jekther 
cases, which contained the ihatrumentza of the 
several artists who had ‘rashly promised their 
assistance, In'all} and through all the labour; 
excitement and baitle, Lady Gos ‘bad, how- 
ever, one tangible and definite ctmfort in 
the handsome’ person of’ her coadjator, Mr. 
Hunter, 

‘What should I do without him?" she 
said to Miss Glenles.at least ‘a hundred times. 
“He is so kind, so thougttfal, so considerate 
—tries to do all he can to make thingy go 
smoothly, and keeps his temper, no maticr 
wha’ the difficulty may be!” 

A Gilenlee always: amifed a ‘languid ‘as. 
sent, 

“ He is certainly a very agréeable—peérson,” 
was “whet she would naturally tinve said, 


q 





‘society. “Her odld, fitshy sort’ ot heart’ had 
‘never Héld’so strange s warmth before in all 


but finding that Lady Gas had rather quiokly 
determined that Mr. Hunter's birtn and 
breeding entitled him to great consideration 
Mies Glenlee substitated ‘‘man’’ for “ person,’’ 
and she felt she had made a great concession 
in so doing; for, despite her languor, Miss 
Glenlee was primed with a certain kiad of 
what may be termed nowadays old-fashioned 
class prejadice; and although she allowed 
Mr. Hanter every sort of claim to attention, 
from a physical point of view, she was not 
qtite certain in her mind whether -she ap- 
proved of her lively little friend’s undoubted 
belief in*the handsome organist as being nos 
only handsome, but a gentleman into the 


bargain. 

Bianche had none:of the keen knowledge of 
character or insight into haman nature that 
fufinenced both Jaok Trevelyan and Leri 
Tammton in their somewhat-vague objections 
to this young man. 

The consideration that-moved these two, 
and would most@ertainly have moved Lady 
Gas did she feel them; would not have affected 
Mies Glenlee half\so mach-as the possibility 
of Mr. Blair Hunter being;s bad been dis- 
cussed jokingly at the first,the son of some 
— or to her, other undesirable indivi- 

nal, 

Moreover, Miss Glenlee did notwholly enter 
into the business of the concert. She disliked 
alifass and confusion; and slowandstapid as 
shé was, she was snofficiently quick+witted to 
realise that all the excitement thatprevailed, 
the Gonstant rehearsals, and the wild confasion 
following ov these rehearaals had, the effect of 
sending Lord Taunton forth ataa.eatly hour, 
and retarding his return to the Abbey until 
the dressing gong had sounded. 

After all her lessons to ber hushand, after 
all her carefally calculated mance ivres, it was 
Lady Gas who acted in a way that certainly 
did not throw Hugo and Blanche into the 
conetant companionship she had so desired. 

Now and then Miss Glenlec went for a walk 
with Lord Taunton—a slow, heavy kind of 
walk—during which they conversed on all the 
small topica that Hugo thought moat interest- 
ing and possible to Miss Gienlee’s somewhat 
dull intelligence; but a ‘fortnight had span 
into three weeks, and the intimacy between 
them had not advanced one jos as, yes, 

Blatiche Glénlee was beginning to get irri- 
tated, She knew perfeotly well just why she 
had been invited to Torre Atboy, and why her 
clever mother was permitting her to stay ia 
the oountry‘at a time’ when all high-born 
matriagoable mbideng should have been plum. 
ing themdélyes in town; and the knowledge 
had not been inthe least disagreeable to her, 
Bhe would, in fas, very mach enjoy being the 
Countéss ‘of Tannton and Torre, snd she was 
beginnibg to have a divtincs desire for Hago's 


her life‘as' tha sight of Hago's well built form 
and handsome face would Bring into it. And 
then, apart from this new feeling, there was 
the most désirable fact that this ran was, by 
heritage and lineal descent, ascion of one of 
the oldest and most noble families in all' the 
kingdom of Great Britain. 

Taking one thing with another, therefore, 
Miss Gisnlee could not bring herself to enter 
very heartily fitd the concert provesdings, and 
was, in’ truth, growing undoubtedly cross on 
the subjtct generally, and with Lady Gas in 
particular. 

Taat Lord Tatnten’ shared in her dislike to 
the proceedings “tuo:was very clearly ex- 
pressed, Mise Gtentee determined, in the way 
in which he svoide? the house and the grave, 
preosenpisd look that-seemed to be perpetually 
on his’face, “Bhe-ventared to alinde to thia 
sympathy between them one morning jst be- 
fore the all-ad tis Occasion. 

“T antafraid you are not-greatly concerned 


whether Gus ‘has a th’ Brcoeks Ornot ?.”’ ghe 
said, looking at him with-her one sinile. 
They were standing out on the lawn, under 


-she mind is retrospective, 
flown to another morning. How long ago it 





the paras Dome Itwas's glorious morning, 
but ‘Miss Glenlee complacently endured the 





brilliant saulight. She knew she had nothing 
to fear from its cearching rays; and, more- 
over, she was weil aware that in her well.cud 
blus serge she was looking her very hand- 
somest. 

_ Hago was lookiag at she distant form/of his 
baby nephew, who was trying to balance him- 
self and his white fur garments ia an ereotand 
dignified manner. His thoughts were very far 
away from either the baby, the conoers, or 
Miss Glenlee, Nevertheless, he answered her 
remark, 

‘Dear little Gas! How energetic she is! 
She ought to have been a prime miniater, 2+ 
least, She has flang herself into this ¢oncer: 
heart and soul, I¢ must certainly be a succes, 
Misa Glenlee, if only out of gratitude !"’ 

Bianche wae a little nonplassed. This waa 
not quite the tons of a man who was ifritated 
or annoyed. 

‘You oara for music?” she queried, ten- 
tatively, as noi quite knowing what togay. 

Taey wore sauntering along under the trees, 
Hago's eyes were Greamy—as eyes are when 
Hie memory had 


seemed now to bis lover’s heart when he had 
paced the deck beside another blue serge gown, 
and had caught sight of two dainty little feed 
_— San conan they could — peony 
e to support tho tall, slender 
lithe body @bvove them. There was no such 
doubt appertaining to Miss Gienlee’s fees, 
Tasy were shapely, bat not amall. They did 
not appeal to Hugo as those others had dons, 
nor, indeed, did any part of the tail, fiae young 
woman awaker more than the faintest admirs- 
tion in the young man’s breast. How could 
there be room for other feelings when Alwynno’a 
image, weighed as queen, wad stamped, as it 
were, upon his sight? Look which way he 
would, Alwynne’s exquisite individuality arose 
to blot out the scene, and to gaze into his eyes 
With those clear, thin windows of her soul. 

‘I love musio,” haangwered Blanche. “Ii 
is a pars of my natare, I don’t know,’ he 
went on, musingly; “I don’t think I could 
possibly concsive « life livable without the 
poetry of soundto harmonize with our sorrow: 
&nd our joys!” 

Miss Glenlee looked straight bafore her. She 
felé alittle aggrisved with Lord Taunton, She 
did not quite understand him, and the "| postry 
of soand ” was something she naver troubled 
her mind about in the very ledst. However, 
she was not absolutely devoid ‘of common 
sense, although she would never Have tahen 
high rank as # diplomat, 

Tite, indéed, would be nothing withous 
music!” she said, and thén she sighed ; for, 
truth to tell, she was a Tittle dull, and it was 
hard to walk for half-an-hour in the Bright 
Morning sanshins and yet not elisit even half 
a glance of Approval or ‘admiration from her 
companion, 

Fiago heard the-sigh, and at onos digsmisesd 
his dreamy thoughis, 

“T hope you are not tired ?’’ he said, fn that 


charming, chivairons-way of his, “I ‘think 
we had better go batk to the house,” 

Miss Gtenlee, aydénted, and they fed 
along—the ‘a little sullen, he doing’ bess 


to keep his thongtita fram wandering, and 
endeavouring to start s respectable sort of a 
couversation. Hs found Blanche Mex hardto 
talk to, and' wag al ways relisved whén_gtie con- 
fessed sho had had enough Of esi, and 
would go indoors. He was wondering if the 
seoond post would bring him any sort'of com- 
munication from Mrs, Brabante. It watnow 
quite a week sitics’ he’ had been to town ;*and 
on his‘tettirn he'Had sat down and written to 
Alwynne's mother, ditecting it to the London 
hotel, tobe eirhee=rrr a : = ber only on 
everyday chatty ‘letter, t had’ cértainly 
ake stipe for‘an anewer, and Mrs. Brabante 
Held ont déoided ‘hints of kpc Ba ey 
correspondent. Therefore Hago “wai and 
hoped, a'moat with the anxfety of a boy, for 
thisletser, which was to bring ‘hin news of 
her, to whom his soul and hears and Tite were 
indispatably and altogether given. 
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[LADY GUS HAD A TANGIBLE AND DEFINITE COMFORT IN THE HANDSOME PERSON OF HER COADJUTOB, MR. HUNTER yj 


“ Here comes Gus! All in a hurry, as usual 
—rather more than a hurry, to jadge by her 
speed, What! She actualiy passes her cff- 
spring without a word! Then something very 
much must be the matter!” And Hogo 
laughed, as he watched the little tailor. gowned 
form come running wildly towards them. 

“ Hold hard!" he cried, as Gus flang her- 
self on hisarm. ‘ My dear child, if you pro- 
ceed to project yourself through epace at this 
— speed, what do you think will happen 
to you ” 

“Guess!” panted Lady Gus, breathless, 
and yet aglow with excitement. ‘ Guess!” 

It was the only word she could manage to 


gaep out. 

“ Jack has done something, of course!” was 
Hugo's reply, ‘‘or," with a recollection of 
passing events, ‘ the concert has burst!” 

“ Almost as bad!" Lady Gus said, recover- 
ing her breath with difficulty. She had to sit 
down on the grass to get better, but was igno- 
minously hauled up by her brother, who, de- 
manded, sternly, if she wished to get her 
death immediately, there and then ? 

“ Pooh! a little dew, as if that hurts any- 
one! But do guess what has hsppened! 
Hugo! Blanche! Of conrse you will never 

; 80 it is rather hard to make you try.” 

* Bomething about Mr. Hunter!" observed 
Mies Glenlee, in her slow way. Then she was 
obliged to confess: “It was not cleverness, 
Gus. Bat I see you have a letter from him in 
your hand!" 

Hugo made an involuntary movement to 
the house. The second post wae in, then. 
Lady Gus disclosed her letter. 

“ From Blair Hanter. He is at Westchesier. 
He has been staying there all the week, and I 
oould scarcely believe my eyes! He is mar- 
ried |—aciually married! Was married four 
days ago, and——” 

“Ia this so very surprising, Gus?" Lord 
Tauntoninguired, ‘Mr. Hanter is a young 
man, and a very good-looking one |!” 

“ Yes, but not to tell me he was engaged, 





So odd, wasn't it? I confess I am a little hurt 
with him” 

‘Perhaps he has been engaged long,"’ this 
from Miss Glenlee, slowly. 

“Ob! bot he must have known something 
about it! People can’t get married all on a 
sudden! Taey must be just alittle acquainted 
first, Blanche.” 

‘I don’t eee that that is an absolute” neces- 
sity. It would be possible to be married with- 
out apy engagement at all!" this from Hugo, 
whose feet are hurrying unconsciously towards 
the Hall and the letters. Lady Gus hanging 
on his arm somewhat impeded his haste. 

“You are so prosaic, Hugo!" she cried. 
“No, Iam quite sure there is a romance of 
some sort. Mr. Hunter is just the man to 
have a romance |”—already she was torgetting 
her fancied grievance at not having been 
taken into the young organist’s confidence. 

* Does he tell you nothing about hie wife ?"’ 
Mies Glenlee recovered her temper. She 
had been taught from childhood to know that 
any mental expression carried to excess was 
injurious to beauty. 

Lady Gus thereupon confessed she had not 
read the letter throughout. 

“ I only got as far as the beginning, where 
he says he thinks he must now tell me he is 
married; and then——” She unfolded the 
paper, smoothing at the creases, and reads 
out leud, 

“I should have told ge ladyship of this 
pocpeeee change in my life had I been quite 

ree to do 20, but my wife ly desired 
that I would say nothing toanyone, except, of 
course, to the few intimate relations I possess. 
Bearing her wish in mind, therefore, I pre- 
served silence with your ladyship, and I beg 
you will forgive what otherwise might seem 
somewhat strange conduct on my part. 


concert, and will not interest either of you! 
Let me see. Um! Um! He certainly is 


, most kind ; he forgets nothing. Oh! here we * 





are! ‘I shall bring my wife home the end c? 
this week, and I venture to hope your lady- 
ship will extend a little of the kindness and 
sympathy towards Alwynne that has been £0 
great a factor towards making my life plea- 
sant at Torre, both socially and onally. 
I-—" Lady Gus broke cff, and stood staring 
at her brother. ‘‘ Why, Hugo, darling!" she 
said insudden anxiety, ‘“‘ how you jamped—and 
how pale you are! Whatisit? Are you ill? 
Oh, dear! Don’t say you are ill!” i 

Hugo had his arms about her in an instant. 

‘ Billy child!’ he said, hurriedly, but there 
was something strange about his voice, ‘‘ what 
should make me ill? I—I twisted my foot. 
It was the old weak ankle, You remember I 
hurt it year ago! I always forget it till it 
reminds me in this unpleasant way. I beg 
your pardon, Miss Glenlee. Iam afraid I gave 
you @ start too. Hold up, Gus. I'm all 
right! Yes. Of course, honour bright, it was 
only a twinge. Go on Haare, Bae letter. 
What did you say Mrs. Hanter is called?" 

Lady Gus having assured herself all was 
well again with Hugo returned to the letter. 

‘* Sacha fanny — oe 9 Pe ! 
I never heard it before, It is pretty! I 
wonder if she is pretty? Isn't it a fanny 
name. Hago?” 

“Very!” Lord Taunton answered, as Miss 
Glenlee looked across at him. She said to her- 
self it must have been a bad twinge that had 
brought that strange, grey look over his hana- 


some face, 
(Zo be continued.) 








Tr we can rely upon a statement in 
Russian journal, a dentist of Moscow has die- 
covered a method of actually planting artificia} 
teeth in the mouth in such ® manner that 
they will in a short time grow into the gums, 
and become to all intents and purposes real 
ones, with the additional advantage of being 
free from nerves. Here, indeed, ia a grand dis- 
covery, if it only turns out to be genuine! 
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{TREMAINE SPRANG FROM ROCK TO ROCK UNTIL BE WAS NEAB THE BOAT !] 


NOVELETTE.) 
A SEA MAIDEN. 
eel 
CHAPTER I. 


‘*In the country, if Cupid should find a man out, 
The poor tortured victim mopes hopeless about ; 
But in London, thank Heaven! our peace is 
secure, . 

Where for one eye to kill, there’s a thousand to 
cure. 

I know love’s a devil, too subtle to spy, 

That shoots through the soul, from the beams of 


an eye ; 
But in London these devils so quick fly about 
That a new devil still drives an old devil out. 
In town let me live then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall !” 


Tr was late on a spring afternoon. The 
last rosily-golden rays of sunlight were fadin 
slowly away ; nearly all the carriages that h 
been driving down the Lady’s Mile had dis- 
appeared by the Corner. There was hardly an 
equestrian left in the Row; the streets of the 

est were getting deserted save for the ever- 
lasting omnibus which rolled to and fro, and 
the hansoms that drawled along, their drivers 
——- momentarily of a hail. 

picures were eo of their dinners, 
young men of the dancers in the new operetta, 
girls of their gowns, and more mature matrons 
of the diamonds with which we | would dazzle 
the eyes of the fashionable world that evening 
at ball or reception, 

The clabs were full, and the United Dashers 
was no exception to this rule. It absolutely 
teemed with men of both services. 

"So Tremaine has come back!” said 
Damarol, of the Blues, 

Yes,” agreed Sexton, of the Bays, “ ever 


80 much handsomer, and more fascinating, 


and gained a step in rank !" 





‘* And a cut on his pate that nearly cracked 
it, and a hole through his lung,” drawled 
Courtney Tollemache. “To be a major is 
poor reward for such wounds as he received, I 


“ And the glory and renown!” sighed Baron 
Blake, a young lieutenant in a marchin 
regiment, still as green as a gosling, an 
thirsting to distinguish himsejf in honour of 
his country. ‘“ What would not any man 
soffer to win the Victoria Oross, that 
grandest prize @ man can possess ?"’ 

‘Rather have a sound skull,’ said Tolle- 
mache, who was a civilian, and report said 
not the most courageous man in the world; 
that is to say, he was in the habit of clasping 
his horse affectionately round the neck if it 
reared or kicked, and turned pale when at sea 
if a storm arose. While it was confidently 
asserted, of course, by his friend, that he 
was afraid of ghosts, and did not uffest dark 
places at night when alone, 

“* Gained him a long speil of leave,” growled 
— Sugden, a man with iron-grey hair, 
and a harsh-seamed face, who had been in the 
service many years, and yet had never got 
beyond trudging at the head of his company, 
and knew he woald have to retire soon, as 
there seemed no chance of his becoming a 
field officer. ‘‘ That's the chief thing.” 

‘* Wonder where he will spend it?" mused 
Damarol. 

“With the Roehamptons, I should say!” 
decided Sugden. 

‘* Hardly,” drawled Tollemache. ‘‘ He don’t 
like his noble brother-in-law much." 

‘And his sister is an inveterable matoh- 
maker,” laughed Sexton. “ Tries to knock up 
& match between any fellow she knows who 
pays the merest ordinary attention to any 
girl of her acquaintance.” 

‘That would hardly suit Tremaine.” 

‘‘Not quite. He was precious shy of the 
mere mention of matrimony when he went 
away.’ 

© OF course,’ exclaimed Tollemache, 








‘““Why ‘of course’?” asked the green 
lieutenant. 

“Because he has a long rent-roll and a 
charming place in Oxfordshire,’’ rejoined the 
other; “‘and he is courted and flattered and 
made much of by all the fair ones. Why on 
earth should he tie himself up to one? 
Probably spoil his whole life by choosing the 
wrong one?” 

** Don’t know, I’m sure,” responded Blake. 

‘Lady Fanny Derwent was sweet on him 
three years ago. Awfully sweet, but the Darl 
wouldn’t hear of it, even if Tremaine would, 
which was doubiful," 

“ They are first cousins, you know!” com- 
mented Sexton. ‘ Nat y the Earl dis- 
approved of it.’ 

“Humph! He wanted her to marry the 
Duke of Santa Fi, and she wouldn't then, 
and I don’t think she will now!” 

‘‘ Not until she meets Tremaine once more, 
and finds him still cold and indifferent.” 

‘*Who is Lady Roehampton’s last protégée 
- mg matrimonial line?’ asked Damarol, 
azily. 

“Lady Louisa Lennox,” Tollemache in- 
formed him. 

‘You den’s mean the Earl of Charteris’s 
only child?” 

Yes, I do,” 

‘ 2° = ! She'll be a grand prize if he wins 
er ” 

‘Probably ke won’s want to win her,” 
rejoined the other, dryly. ‘‘Isn’t his style 
exactly,” 

‘' He must be hard to please, then! ’’ 

“Heis. Bien difficile!" 

‘Must be. She possesses about everything 
& man could possibly desire in a wife," 

“ She is a very handsome woman! ” allowed 
Tollemache, 

‘‘And a splendid figure!" growled the 
elderly captain. 

“And she’s thoroughbred,” chimed in 
Sexton, who was slightly touched on the 
subject of blue-blood and pedigree. 
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‘Charming manners! '’ observed Biake, 

*“ And a charming income, that rans into 
three figures, and a charming temper as well,” 
sneered Tollemache. 

‘(Is that the screw that’s loose?" asked 
Bagden. 

‘Yes, She has a devil of a temper!" 

‘That accounts for her having been out 
three seagons aud not having gone off !'’ 

‘'¥es, Fancy the suitors get an inkling of 
the ferocity wish which she treats anything 
or anybody who comes-in -her-way when she 
ia in one of her tantrame.” 

“Still she is well-gilded, and one might 
tock her up when one saw the storm brewing. 
A little solitary confinement might prove 
ealutary,” remarked Sexton, reflectively. 

‘‘ Advise you not to try it, old fellow!" 
chuckled Tollemache, “She's a masterfal 
woman, and would Jead you no endof-s life,” 

‘' The tables might be turned,” grinned the 
oe “‘T might lead her no end of a 

i e ”» 

‘‘ Likely, indeed!" exclaimed Tollemache, 
in high disdain, ‘When she would possess 
abe mroney- ‘ Keep the bone, and the dog 
will follow, “an old and true saw. Her 
guiness wonld draw you after her in-most 
tame, and temperate fashion. You wouldn't 
have ~L peg to-eey against her whims and 
orezest’ 

There was @ general laugh against Sexton 
at this, for be-qwagewell-known to be in astate 
of bard-upmessyrand continually applying to 
sundry rich~and weak-minded uneles and 
aunts for*aseistance in the shape of cheques, 
dig and little. 

“ Weil, atany rate, I shan’t have a chance 
of trying for the stakes,"’ he»ebserved, cadlly, 
not one whit disconcerted ai being theutt of 
their merriment, “if Tremaine makes the 
vanning. He is sure to out-distance all com- 
petitors, and not leave another fellow the 
ghost of a hope of winning.”’ 

‘* He is just the sort of man to please the 
high-and-mighty Lady Louisa, Perhaps she 
will actually fall in love with him!" 

‘Or his position and repuéation,” said 
Sagden. “ Never saw anything better than 
his turn-out-in the park to-day. Four chest. 
ants, all thoroughbreds, unatthing admirably, 
aud ‘a brace of grooms in’ claret/and silver 
liveries.: She'd be proud tobe-seenon the 
box-seat next.dts owmer-at Asoot, I'd wager 
my last guinea!” 

*t Dayeaay,”’ agreed Tollemache. ‘ No 
woman likes. to be mote en ¢vidence'in the 
foremost place than.she does,’’ 

“Obwhom: ate you speaking ?’” demanded 
& cingolarly musical andpleagant voice and, 
tarning, they. saw “Major /Ieemmine had 
entereti the roem, and was polling ‘off ‘his 
gloves. 

‘\ Way, of Iiady Lonisa Lennox, ‘Diok!"’ 
cetarned Courtney ToNemache, who, “oddly 
enougb, enjoyed gallant Dick Tremaine’s 
fricadship; aéact that caused no little sur- 
price in fathionable ciroles. 

For the Msjor’s courage was undonbied, 
even ‘t0 bordering on recklessness, while the 
other's pusillanimity was equally wellknown. 
Tt-was not aicasevof like to like, but of oppo- 
site and contradictory natures drawn together 
end mutually attracted. ‘ 

“Who is she? Do I know her?” «asked 
the hero, throwing himself inte an armohair 
with adittle air of fatigue and languor, that 
harmonised well with his pale face, andthe 
dark shadows under-his fine yes. 

“No, not yet,’ ceturned Courtney, “ but 
you will eoon!”’ 

‘* Why ?” inquired: the Major, atruck’by the 
other's significant tone ®rddsmanner. 

‘GB be.is a great friend andespecial favourite 
ot Lady Roekampton’s,and >is often at Clan- 
carty Houee.”’ 

“IT see!” said Tremaine, a little smile of 
amusement carving his moustached lips, for 
he was well aware of his sister's weakness for 
match-making ; and herefforte:to marry him 
to one onother of her fair favourites before 
he had gone te India:had:afiotded him eon. 





siderably diversion, and occasionally some 
apnoyance and embarrassment. 

“Are you going to your sister’a ball to- 
night?" asked Damarol, staring ont of the 
window ab a pretty chorns girl who was 
— = — to the Strand. 

“ Yea, @ promised.” 

‘' Promises are sometimes broken.’ 

“Indsed they are.” 

“You'll break a gdod many to-night, 
Dick!" chimed in Tollemache. “Tomy 
certain knowledge you have six invitations |"’ 

‘ Pen, my dear fellow |" langhed Tremaine, 
clasping his aie behind his head, with o 


o Re — — being on % #rowled 
» = ’s not en fighti 

nowadays for many fellows to distinguiah 
themselves. A Victoria Grose man is arara 
= much in —, . - 

remaine laughed again. The world was 
treating him well, His path was strewn 
with pleasant 8; his fatcre-looked all 
couleur de rose. He-oonld afford to-laggh, tant 
mieux pour lui. 

‘‘ Pameisa boresometimes,"’ he sald, lightly, 
‘tand to be a rara avis, intolerable |” 

“ OF coarse,” exolaimed Tollemache, with a 

sage ucdof his ugly, bullet-shapad, little head. 
‘s You get heaps of invitations from peeple you 
don't know, and are bothered to go to the 
houses of those you detest, and your photo- 
graph grins at you from every-second shop 
window ; andinall places;and atali times;you 
are the observed of all observers, and privacy, 
isa thing wee to you; mn 
porters, and people, espesialiy: women, 
‘doing the lives of the great or famous, wait 
on you at the most inconvénisnt hours, and 
insist on remaining until you have laid bare 
to them the inmost recesses of your soul, 
made them acquainted with the moat private 
and, sacred eventa of your life, and those of 
the greater paré of your relatives as well! ”’ 

‘* Bravo!” shouted Damarol. “A faithfal 
description |" 

" Qaite true,’ acknowledged the Major, “I 
have had assrious theaghts of ‘running away 
and burying myself.io some remote country 
village, where no one will know me, and 
whkere——” 

‘‘ You will bein peace! putin Courtacy. 

‘' Dtectly. so!’ laughed 'Taemnine--that 
cless, gay, Meiodious dangh sha’ was: eo plea- 
sant,to hear. ‘I ami tired aleuady of the 
numerous) receptions, dances, sheatsed sand 
dinners that Lam expected to be present-at!” 

* Iv will be twenty times worse:in the sea- 
son. , Net a dashionable hostese:but will want 
to licnize you. Yoa won'tbe sbieto call your 
soal:your/own'! ” 

“ Doa’t think L shail’ steyito Jace is." 

“ Saqulda’s advise you to,” said Sugden. 
‘* Doesn't dodoria delow tospacket:aboai too 
ruch after-gettiag edch wounds:ag-you did. 
Mind, ‘braim fever! You réally odgtts not to 
come near town) for the nex‘ six: months. 
Te io the quuntry ; that’s the thing for 
youl” 

‘““Somy doctor telia me. Perhsps [stall 
take bis advice-hefore long, and-teave’town.” 

“\ What will Lady Reotinvenapter eay ? asked 
Tollemacbe,; with @ qacer twist 6f ‘his mouth. 

*\Oan't say! Gappose she will be leaving 
town, .too,'at Haater! Generally'does.”’ 

** By) the way, Oourtney,”" he went ‘on the 
next moment,” who was that drivisg'‘withmy 
bister this wftermoon, in the yelvet‘and gables?” 

“ Lady Lonisa Lennox.” 

“Oa! Isthat Lady Louies?” 

‘Yes. ‘Wihatdo you think of ‘her 7?" 

‘She is a really handsome wontan !” 

“ Gold as-ice, though!" 

“I should have thought her passionate.” 

‘* Perhaps as totemper. The man the mar- 
ries will never find her fondand affectionate.” 

** You slanderer’ of ‘beanty !"” smiled Tre- 
maine. ‘Never abuse a lovely woman. Take 
her for what she is worth, and be thankfal 
that you have not to look upon a distorsed and 
painfal piece of feminine humanity |" 


“She isn’s worth much," eneored Tolle- 
mache, as he rose to go. 

‘Come and dine with me,” said Tremaine. 
And, the other ‘they strolled off to 
his iuxorious and 
in Picoadilly. 
friend with all the tatestsoandals of the beau 
monde, and tales of all the risky things that 
had heppened sino? he went-away, three years 
before, to fight the niggera:in the Kast, 


CHAPTER H. 


** You ll come to our ball. ~ Since we,parted, 
I've thought of you more than I ll say ; 
Indeed, I was half broken-hearted 
For a week, when they took you away, 
I know the romance. since it's over, 
*T'were idle, or worse, to recall : 
I know you're a terrible rover ; 
But, Richard, you ll come to our ball |" 


Ir was about half-past nine on the same 
evening. Iwo women reclined in easy-chairs 
in » charming little boudoir in a house in Park- 


lane. 

The softened, rosy light streamed down from 
globules on the delicate»turquoiee velvet 
ings, on the white satin cbairs, on the 

white fur rugspon the jewelled china that 
decorated the walls and cabinets, on.eome ex- 
quisite little gema in water: colour, and a sketch 
of a woman's a on @ silver coffee 
service, on a little dog, and on the two 
-oeoupanis of thie cosy, laxurious 
bower. They were both beautiful women. 
One wae about thirty-five;.fair, plamp, well- 
preserved, with ible; if-rather weak ex- 
pression, Lhe otherwas simply magnificent ; 
no Other wordis adequate to describe her. 

She was above the average height, and was 
gracefal as a stag, with a lofty, imperial 
grace that strack the beholder at once. Her 
hair was black, and “lights wherein shift 
from dead blue to burnt-up black.” Her eyea 
were the same hue as her hair, large, fall, 
dreamy, and fringed with long up-curied 
lashes. Her features were clear-cut, and 
faultlessly ‘regular; her lips just a thought 
too thin, her complexion a clear, creamy 
pallor, 

No one could: look ‘at her and deny her 
‘beauty, ba of, her) goodness and, amiability 
there might linger aidonbé in the mind of a 
kean observer. - 

The dilated nostrils, the mow and then 
falcon glance of the sensuous eyes, the’ thin 
lips, and the line between the finely,pencilled 
level black, brows, all hinted ata! violent and 
ungovernabletemper. Sill mon, seldom took 
note of this at first. It was only after a while, 
when they had. seen, some flashes of her rage, 
been: the, batt.of her bitter sareaems, that they 
bagan to.ayoid Lady. Louisa, Lennox, #0 see 
the canker, at the core of, shis,beamsifal) ross, 
who was only ‘fair wishons.”’ 

‘* You: will'see Riohard.to-might, Louisa?” 
said Lady Roehampton, as she raised an ex- 
quisitely:chased siiver cup to her lips, and 
sipped her café noir in @ birdlike fashion. 

Yes,” said the beauty, rnfiling back ths 
feathers ofa fau'she held. ‘I-wonder shall I 
he disappointed in him!” 

“ Why, should you be?'’ inquired her Kost- 
@38, Putting down her cup; and fodking at’ her 
from under the shade of her long golden 
lashes, that fringed « psir of eyes bine as 
forget-me-nots, and soft as a dove’s.” 

“TI think one<often is disappointed “when 
oné has heard so much about a person. Tne 
aa hardly ever falfils the expecta- 

on.” 

You tre difficile, my dear!" 

“Am 1?” with a little cold smile that 
hovered fora moment about the handsome 


‘‘ I think 59.” 

‘‘ I have heard so much in praise of Major 
Tremaine,"’ she went on, apol y; 
“You most not blame me if I feel sonptioal 
about his being such a wonderfal rara avis as 





people would have me believe,” 
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“« He is a dear, gcoi fellow, andas brave 48 
a lion!" eaid bia sister, stontly, » sparkis of 
anzer.in her lazy bine eyes. 

© Olequrse. He ic one of the bravest of the 
praye,” greed Lady Lonisa, hurticdly. 
«* Who could doubt that after his rcscue of 
Colonel Delmar aud Corporal.Cast, uncer the 
heavy fice of the encmy? You are naturally 
and reasonably very proud of him!” 

“ Tamavery proudof him!” Lady Roebamp- 
ton assented, with marked emphasis, ‘Not 
another man in the whole campaign received 
the Victoria Cross!" 

“Tt.ia a great distinction,” murmursd the 
beauty, still roffling her feathers with a gea- 
gure shat in another and Jess icily.coz:pozed 
voman might. have:been taken for ncrvcasness. 
«‘ Tell. me, Jalia, is he really very handsome ?”’ 

‘©Of coarse. I think .be is!" smiled his 
sister. 

“Describe him to me,’ commanded the 
“daughter of a hundred earla,” -\rather 
imperiouely. ; 

“Describe him? Well, he is aller than 
most men, and sironger, and he's weil-built, 
and all his limba excellently proporiioned ; 
end he has bright, gold-hnued hair, and a long 
tawny moustache, and well.cut. featazes, and, 
of course, the Tremaine eyes !"’ 

“The Tremaine eyes?" repeated Lady 
Louisa, with an interrogative lilt of her level 
brows. 

‘“Blae eyes! Like mine. You know we 
all have bine eyes. Ifa ‘Tremaine bas eyes of 
eny other colour he is looked. upon as an out- 
sider—not actually one of us.” 

‘Pleasant for the unfortunate - who. lacks 
¢he azare orba of his race !'’ 

‘sTte a family feature, and we are proud of 
a ” 

‘Naturally. There are noch many families 
where a thing of that-sort occurs. ié is odd, 
and oddness is fashionable nowadays!” 

‘+ Exaotly so,.and——” 

Bat -her,,ladyship never fiuished Shia 
speech, for. at, that moment the dcor of the 
boudoir was flang wide, and a. aiuacndous 
fostman, with powdered bair and pink-silk- 
etockinged legs,;aunounced, “Lady Fanny 
Wentworth!” 

The amvouncement was followed by the 
entrance of the lady, 2 beautiful blonde, who 
somowbatresembled Lady Rochampion;ia that 
she. had. forget-me-not bine eyes, and a pro- 
fasion. of lovely, fidffy, gold-hued hair. Bat 
ehe. was at. least twelve yeara her ccusin’s 
janior, and. her akin was far finer, and her 
fcaturés more regular, What marred the 
perfect beauty of her faca was the, weak, irre- 
solute, expression — a replica of Lady Roe- 
hempton’s,; only thatthe indecision and weak- 
988-Was; more marked. 

‘‘My .dear -Fanny, you ars early!” 
exclaimed her ladyship, as she rose to wel- 
come herpougin. ‘‘I don’texpect any of my 
guests for another hour at the earliesi,”’ 

“I know, dalia, I-oame early. I-wanted 
to have a cbat with you. 1 did noj knew that 
you had anyone staying with you,” and she 
cast a half.vexed glance at Lady Louisa, who 
hadaleo risen to greet her. 

‘* Well, I have, you ees! Lonisa hag taken 
pity on. my solitude. Roshampton is so mach 
os - House now, I, hardly see anything of 

im ‘ 

“If suppose not,” replied Lady Fanny, a 
little absently, aa she stood by. the fire, jacking 
down into ita red depths, one arched foo). on 


tbe marbie fender, wiile she toyed with a posy 
of daffodils tied, with white ribboug. 


The. soft, rosy light fell on her face, and 
Lady Louisa noted how. fair it: was, with a 
momensary pang of jealansy, which, passed 
away immediately; for Obarteria’s daughter 
Kaew sbe Tremaine’s:cousin was-no match for 
‘her moontally, whatever ahe. might ;be .physio- 
,$lly, and, shat, ber.conversation :was of she 
silliest. In fact, she; belonged to a class of 
gitls, happily, now,,nearly extinot—the eiokly, 
fentimental school; while. Lady Louisa be- 
longed 0 the aloaoat: brutally realistic. 
“ Thaveasen.s good deal of Richard, shough, 








Biace he has been home, and that is a conzola.- 
tion,” 

“ Ts he reaily conaing.to-night ?" asked Lady 
Fanny, eagerly, # sols, rosy flash tinging her 
cheek; which was not lost upon the obgervant 
—-— beauty, who was eyeing this, possible rival 

8. 


‘* Yes, of course. My ball would be wlothing 
without.its chief dion !’’ 

‘‘ Tshall:beso glad to see. him.again !"' sighod 
the lovely blonde, sentimentally. “ I -have 
been teasing fathez to leave Oastlemane since 
Tuesday.” 

‘ That was the day after Richard arrived in 
England,” remarked Lady Roehampton; dryly ; 
for she, in common with the restof thefamily, 
by no means thought it desirable that Major 
Tremaine should marry his fair cousin, 

‘* ¥es. I have been ying to see Dick again!"’ 
went on the girl, quite indifferent to Lady 
Louisa’s presence. ‘It seems such an age 
since he went away.” 

“Only three years!" said Jalia Roshamp.- 
ton, @ trifle snappishly. 

**Oaly three years, Julia?” repeated Lady 
Fanny, melodramatically. ‘Why, itscomsa 
lifetime sometimes. It has seemed a lifetime 
to me!” and she sighed again, dolorously. 

* Oh! Noneenge!"’ 

“T wonder if he has forgotten me?” 

“No, of course not! Why should he? A 
man doesn’t generally forget hia nearest reia- 
tives.” 

“Bat I am only his couein ! ” 

“Toe next nearest relative he-has after 
Bophieand mryself."’ 

“Dear félkiv. I hope he will come early,” 
murmured Lady Fanny, “and then we can 
talk over old days. Those dear old days, when 
we were so happy iogether !” 

“Yes. When you quarrelled at Castiemane 
over packets of toffee and boxes of chooviatss ; 
and whea you pulled his hair because he got 
on your pony when it was waiting for you; and 
— it right -roond the park!” laughed 

alia. 

“He was fond of-teasing,” admitted the 
adoring Fanny. ‘' Bat how ‘generous, how 
noble, how handeoms he wad!” andthe clasped 
her hands together, greatly to the dettimens 
of the daffodils. 


‘‘When is your marriage with the Dake | 
Ci Fans: Oe cede ' holding hia hand in ‘a tender; but moat exceed- 


coming off; Fanny?" asked Lady Ro¢dhamptoa, 
With scant consideration for her lovely cousin’a 
Bentimensalisies. 

‘Never !” xcjoined the girl, emphatically. 

“Why, pray? He ia an excellent match.” 

‘t 'Phere is-no.man 1 hate so:mauoh in all the 
world as I do Santa Fé," she said, solemnly. 
on would rather go initio a nunuery than marry 

m 1 ” 

“80 would. I!” exclaimed Lady Lonisa. 

“Ten’t he a horror?” gaid Lady Fanny, 
turning eagerly to this unexpected ally. 

“A terrible. coe. Something of ‘the hus 
*bwixt a pingerbread.nut and a Jew,’.as In- 
goldaby has it."’ 

‘He is certainly not handsome!" allowed 
Lavy Roehampton. ‘Bat then think of ‘his 
prinotly income, cZ his many eatates,,of hia 
eplendid houses, of his box at the opera, of the 
family, jewels.thht are pricgleca and unique! ” 

‘No. I won't think of any of thoxe things,” 
cried. Lady Fanny, with a. childish burst of 
peevishness, “I hate him and his money, 
and his,jewels and his house3,—”’ 

“ And everything that. is his,’ pat in Lady 
Louisa, 

“Yes. Everything! everything!” and che 
stamped a small foot, oased in a white slipper, 
angrily. “ I-hate him, aad everything, belong- 
ing to bia. And 1’ ve-told-father so a bundred 
times.’ 

‘‘ Who.is, the individual you object to so 
much?” ingnired a, quiets. voice, and, surning, 
they, saw .Major Tramanine,bad entered the 


room, 

“ Ohl Dick, Dick; i am, glad so. zee you!" 
eatlaimed. Lady. Eanny,,droppiag her posy, 
and fiping sorada.the.room.to give both her 


hands. to .bor.cousia,, and then, thinking that 


' 
| 
j 








not & warm enough greeting, lifting her face 
for & Kiss, 

Tt -was & very beautifal face, and Tremaine 
stooped and: kissed it, though, porbaps, ag 
there was a stranger present, he might have 
preferred not.to do:so. He had beeniin the 
habit of bissing: her; batsthen, when he left 
she was eighteen, and in! the schoolroom, for 
the Earl of Castlemane did nos approve of 
young ladies being presented toosyoung; but 
now she was twenty: ¢wo,\ and ia fashionable 
belle, and it was:atother master, » Moreover, 
he had a very lively recollection oti how his 
cousin’s endearmentshad ensbarnassed him in 
the old days, and didnet fed] inclined to give 
her'a chance of. making @ goose of herself and 
him at the present tims. No, Rather washe 
inclined to gaze at the dark, impsrially lovely 
face of the statuesque woman, who sat playing 
with the feathers of her -fan,and taking nos 
the slightest notice of him. 

“When you have done greeting Richard, 
Fanny, I will introduce him to Lady Louisa,” 
said Lady Roehampton, icily. 

Tremaine went forward wather eagerly to 
greet the lovely woman, who:bad risen and 
stood by the fireplace, the pale turquoise velvet 
drapsrics of which threw ont ‘into strong 
telief the long, sweeping, biack velvet robe 
she wore, which left bare the superb arms, 
neck, and shoulders, clasped with pearls nob 
whiter or more flawless than the.skin against 
which they rested. She looked: a perfect pic- 
tare—the iovely living; embodiment of a 
post's dream ! 

He bowed low over the small hand tho 
extended, remarkably sniall for a woman of 
her height and size, and beantilally formed, 
and murmured some polite words ; whiie she 
told him how pleased she was to know. him, 
and all the time Lady Fanny’s forget-me-nos 
blue eyes were fixed adoringly on his face, 

Bat it wes not until quite late inthe cver.- 
ing, when Lady Roshampton's baliowas-at ita 


height, the foolish girl found  hersbl? elon 


mith the man she‘loved so hopelepsly ‘and 
foolishly. By mancauvriog she got him back 
to the little boudoir, which of course was then 
empty, all the gueats being congregated in the 
ballroom; and making him sit down in an 


| armchair, she got & footstool and eat af his 


feet leaning her head against big knee, and 


ingly embarrassing fashion. 

‘$0 you haven't forgotten me, Dick?” sha 
began, looking up at. him with:the soft.forget- 
me-not eyes that never had, never woald, 
make hie pulses beat one throb the quicker. 

‘* No, Fanny, I haven't forgotten you!" he 
said, kindly, patting the soft white hand thas 
clung 50 tenaciously to his, yet feeling very 
much like a fool, and withing some one would 
eorme into the room, and disturb this embar-° 
ragsing téte-a-téte, 

“How did you get on without m6?” rub- 
bing her peaohiike. cheek against his black 
broadcloth ‘breeches, much at a oat might. 

** Oh, tolerably.”’ 

“T didn’s get on at all without you.” 

“On!” fesling still more foolish. 

“T thonght I.should have died after you 
Weft. I nearly broke my hears.”’ 

P S _ ‘dear child, hearts don't break now a- 
ays!” 

“ Mine nearly did. Oh, Dick I used to hava 
such s psin .here,” laying her hand on her 
breast. *‘I felt that the only thing that 
rs eae is would be-the souoh of your dear 

ips! 

* Really |” twisting; bis .heavy. mouskacha, 
and inwardly swearing at the giri’s folly. 

‘Yes, really, But you.can’s understand,” 
with a dolorous.sigh. ‘ Beoauseryou :don’t 
love mos like:that, Dick !’’ end.agaim the softs 
eyes sought hia-amorcaaly, 

“Qh, I’m sure, I’m very fond;of you, 
Fanny,” he declared, 

“s Tondness.ien’t love,” diamally. 

* Well, you see, we are cousing! "’ 

‘‘You. That's joss it, and that prevents my 
being your wife! Oh, Dick! Dick!" and she 
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burst into a fit of weeping, a storm of sobs that 
lasted a querter-of-an-hour. 
‘** Lieten, Fanny! " he said, seriously, when 


she was quieter, making her stand up before | 


him. “ Itie no use thinking about me asa 
husband, not the least in the world dear child ! 
Your father would never hear of a marriage 
between us, even if I loved you asa husband 
should, which I don’t, I must speak plainly," 
seeing she winced and turned deathly white 
at this. ‘I am fond of you, as I have always 
bcen—nothing more. Pat out of your mind 
any thought of that girl and boy nonsense 
that passed between us years ago at Castle- 
mane. When I marry, if I ever do marry, I 
shall hope to worship my wife—to be bound 
up in her, heart and soul, to have no life out- 
side hers.” 

“* And—you—never—could—care—for—me 
like—that—Dick ?" 

‘*Never, Fanny. And now I am going 
back to the ballroom, as people may notice 
that we are both absent a long time, and com- 
ment on it. I will send Julia to you, or the 
maid, and I advise to go home. Your father 
will be waiting up for you. Jennings will 
take you home,’ 

“ Yes, Dick,” she , quietly. Then as 
he turned to go, sprang after him. 
‘*Dick |” she said, in thick, low tones, ‘' kiss 
me once on the lips—as you woul@—a woman 
you loved.” 

For a moment he hesitated. He was 
an honourable man, and he didn’t exactly 
think it right to kiss ® woman he didn’t 
mean to marry, and wasn’t even in love with. 
But the upturned face was very lovely, and 
her white arms encircled him ; and so he 
stooped, and their lips met in a long, close kiss, 
that was the sweetest memory poor Fanny 
Wentworth had in all the dreary years of her 
after life. 

Then Dick turned away, and left her with- 
out one backward glance, went to seek the 
side of the imperial woman whom he admired 
greatly, and who charmed his fancy by her 
quick wit and ready repartee. 


CHAPTER III. 


"' Forbear! have a care 
Of that beauty so rare ; 
Of the pale proud face and the queenlike air, 
And the love lighted glances that deepen and 


shine, 

And the coil of bright tresses that glisten and 
twine, 

And the whispers that madden, like kisses or 
wine,” 


Tx the soft, early spring days that followed 
Richard Tremaine saw a good deal of Char- 
teris’s handsome daughter, and Lady Louisa 
improved the golden opportunity ; and under 
Lady Roehampton’s chaperonage was daily able 
to see the man for whom she had, strangely 
enough, considering her cold, unemotional 
temperament, conceived a violent affection. 

at the Major was in love with her is 
more than doubtfal. He had always been 
such a favourite with the fair sex that he held 
their favours a little lightly. Moreover, he 
was not inclined for matrimony, and he 
knew that a love.affair with Lady Louisa 
meant a plain gold band, and a visit to St. 
George's. 

Still he was flattered by the openly. shown 
preference of a young and extremely hand- 
some woman, who played him cleverly, studied 
his weak _— never hurt his amour propre, 
and was always unfeignedly glad to see him, 
or have him as an escort ! 

‘*T say, Major, do you mean marriage?” 
asked Courtney Tollemache one day, as they 
sat side by side in the emoking.room at the 
United Dashers, enjoying the soothing weed, 

‘Marriage! My dear fellow, what do you 
mean?" 

‘Exactly what I say. Are you going to 
get married shortly ?” 

“‘ Most certainly not. Haven’t the faintest 
intention of getting married.” 





“Then what do > mean by appearing 
everywhere with Lady Lonisa?" 

“Mean? Why, nothing,” rejoined Tre- 
maine, with rather an embarrassed laugh. 

“ Then, take my advice, and don’t do it.” 

**Can’t very well help it. She is always 
with my sister.” 

“If you don’t take care,” said Tollemache, 
oracularly, ‘Lady Roehampton will marry 
you to her last favourite before the season is 
over.’ 

‘* Heaven forbid it!" ejaculated the other, 
with pious fervour. 

“‘ She will.” 

““What can Ido?” asked Tremaine, to 
whom the idea of matrimony was jast then 
distastefal. 

‘‘Leave town. You have an invitation to 
Gretton Hall for Easter, so have I. Get your 
man to pack your things to-night, and we'll 
start to morrow by an early train.” 

‘* Julia may come down there,’’ he objected. 

“ That won’t matter.” 

‘ Bat—if she brings Lady Louisa too?” 

es Won’s.”’ 

“Why not?” 

i Can’s,"’ 

“ Why not?” 

“The Countess and Lady Louisa are at 
daggers drawn. Don’t visit each other or 
speak, only give a frosty nod of recognition.” 

“* Then I'll go.” 

“All right. Meet you at Paddington to- 
morrow at twelve .* 

‘Very well,” and then Tremaine went to 
tell his sister of his proposed trip to the 
country, which she did not try and oppose or 
dissuade him from, as she was going away 
herself in a few days, to spend two or three 
weeks in Paris. 

So the next morning saw the two friends 
en route for Devonshire. 

Tremaine had never seen the Earl and 
Countess of Grettcn’s old historic family 
mansion before, and he was charmed and 
delighted with its quaint rooms, quarried 

lows, wooden, shoulder-high wainscots, 
and memorials of along bygone time. But 
after ten or twelve days, when the novelty of 
living in an Elizabethan house had worn off, 
he began to find life at Gretton Hall a trifle 
irksome, 

The Countess was a high and “mighty dame, 
the daughter of a duke, and she kept up an 
immense amount of state and ceremony—a 
great deal more, in fact, than her husband, 
& man much older than herself, liked or 
approved of. But she never studied his 
whims or fancies, and did jast exactly as she 
pleased, sometimes greatly to the secret 
annoyance of her guests. 

For instance, one of her fads was to keep 
the billiard-room door locked until four 
o'clock, so that there was no chance of a 
game before that hour. 

* Let’s go out for a stroll,” suggested Tolle. 
mache, one day, when they had made an 
ineffectual attempt to get in, and while away 
an hour or two by knocking about the balls. 

‘Yes, we'd better!"’ agreed Tremaine, a 
trifle sulkily. 

A soft, smiling, tender April morning was 
beaming over the wooded hills and verdant 
vales of beautifal Devon. Down in the 
hollows there hung a silvery mist that con- 
cealed objects in its shroudlike folds, and 
promised genial warmth later on ; but on the 
green hill-tops the sun was shining right 
bravely, showing up the young loveliness of 
spring that everywhere was visible, 


© Proud pied April in all her trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” 


The gorse flower was thick on the common, 
the mossy banks beneath the hedges were 
getting coloured with dandelions, buttercups, 
coltsfoot and chickweed ; sweet: odoured violets, 
“sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” be- 
spangled the woods; far up above, as though 
gazing at the sun, the chestnuts had shot out 
their green digits, and the up coned closely- 





folded buds had that dark red flash whioh 
tells they will soon blossom into t, cande- 
labra-like flowere; on the smooth sward was 
a@ perfect shower of delicately. tinted iT) 
shed by the gaudy almond trees; w the 
whole air resounded with tko trilling of the 
lark, the warbling of the thrush, the rakish 
call of the cuckoo, and the faint, musical 
twittering of the tiny, long-tailed tits, who, 
perched on the stems of willow herbs, joined 
weakly in the universal chorus of jubilatior. 

Richard Tremaine, of all things in that 
fair, joyous, animated scene, remained un- 
moved and unpleased, a dark frown on hie 
usually sunny brow. 

‘' Very pretty, isn’t it?” drawled Courtney 
Tollemache, as he applied a match to his huge 
cigar, and then holding it between his teeth, 
puffed away tranquilly, studying meanwhile 
the beautifal landscape that unfolded iteelf 
to his view, 

“ Oh, it is pretty enough!” rejoined Major 
Tremaine, irritably. ‘' Only one can’t enjoy 
it properly.” 

“Why not?” inquired Tollemache, lettin 
his eyes rest on his companion’s face, full 
languid surprise. 

** How can one enjoy nature for an hour 
when one has to return to the bonds of the 
extremest conventionality immediately after?’’ 

“IT manage to,’ said the younger man, still 
drawling. 

‘‘You are younger than J, and better able 
to adapt yourself with ease and content to 
adverse circumstances.” 

‘Do you call Gretion Hall ‘adverse ciroum- 
stances ?’” 

“ Not the Hall itself. But certainly Lady 
Lora is,” 

“ Ungallant to your fair hostess, my dear 
Major!” smiled Tollemache, attentively re- 
garding the red end of his cigar. 

“I know it is, and yet one exists at the 
Hall in such an artificial atmor phere; there is 
80 much state and ceremony observed that it 
is quite — to enjoy oneself rationally 
or pleasantly.” 

‘By Jove! you are right?’ laughed Conurt- 
ney. “Woe betide the luckless wight who 
crosses her ladyship’s threshold with dirty 
boots, or presumes to wear anything save the 
thinnest of patents in her drawing-room or 
boudoir !” 

*‘And then insisting on fall evening dresp 
when fellows come in tired out from fishing 
or climbing. Sarely in the country a little 
laxity in the vay of attire may be permitted 
now and then?” 

“The Countess of Gretton does not think 
so. She is a stickler for etiquette, and forms, 


|! and ceremonies. So if you don’s feel inclined 


to conform to her rigid rules, Major, the only 
thing to do is, in vulgar ‘parlance, to clear 
out.” 

“That is what I mean to do,” rejoined 
Tremaine, tersely. d 

‘* When ?” inquired his companion, briefly. 

** To-morrow.” 

“ How will you manage it? ” 

“Telegram from town. Wanted at the 
Horse Guards. Most urgent business.” 

“Isee. But what about the nine months’ 
leave on account of that wound the cracked 
Dervish gave you at Cabal, and which makes 
you such an object of interest and solicitade 
to all the fair demoicelles ? ”’ 

‘Lady Lora will not inquire about that. 
It would be bad form, you know, not en régle 
with the high canons of good ange 

Both men laughed a — at this in a 


languid, tired-out kind of fashion, and then 
Tollemache asked,— 

‘‘Where are you going to? Town?” and 
he grinned a little. 


“No. Bir Liddiard Liddicoat advised me 
not to live in town for at least three months, 
says six in pure country air would be better.’ 

* Really, Then where will you ruralise?” 

sie go on to Cornwall.’ 

‘That will be quite a treat, I assure you. 
You have never been there, I believe?” 

** No, never, though I have often longed to 
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go. I have heard so much of its charm and 
ptimitiveness." A a 

“Oa, yes, it's primitive enough,” agreed 
Tollemache. ‘ The most primitive county in 
England. Not too much steam there, you 
know. In remote parts, for instance, out 
away beyond Penzanoe, near the Land’s End, 
the people are delightfally innocent and unso- 
phistioated, and still speak their own jaw- 
breaking tongue. I saw a woman at one of 
the farma there nursing what I thought was 
@ baby in her lap, and feeding it from an 
infant’s bottle, When I got near I found 
that, like the duchess’s baby in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ it was a piglet a few weeks’ old 
that engrossed her attention.” 

“TI don’t quite believe that,” laughed Tre- 
maine, 

“Faot, I assure you,” asseverated Courtney, 
seriously ; ‘‘and they will sell you ten pil- 
ohards as big as small herrings for a penny, 
and a fowl for a shilling, and so on, ad 
infinitum. They haven't learnt how to rob 
their brethren yet, you know.” 

“What a dolightfal spot! Quite an El 
Dorado !"’ 

“Quite. Though I doubt, Msjor, whether 
is would suit your taste for long.” 

“Way?” 

© Well, you know, you have discounted life 
ata terrible paces. Haven't you?" 

“Yes. Iam quite ready to admit that I 
have, and it is all the more reason why I 
shall enjoy the society of these simple, honest 
country folk, so different from the hard, 
rapacious, unreal, heartless, unfeeling people 
with whom one meets in society.” 

‘** You are hard on society,” drawled Court. 
ney, & twinkle in his eyes. 

*‘ Not harder than society deserves." 

‘* Wonder which fair member of it deserves 
his strictures?’ thought Courtney. ‘' Perhaps 
éa belle Louisa. Can it be Lady Fanny Went- 
worth?” Aloud he said, ‘‘And you really 
mean to desert society for a time ? ”’ 

_“ Certainly, for three months. Perhaps for 
six.” 

‘tT don’t mind laying you a fiver that you'll 
show up in Pall Mall at the Uaited Dashers 
before October is out.” 

Done!" rejoined the Major. ‘ You forget, 


_ ollemache,” he went on, “that one of my 
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“sisters is mistress of a charming place in 


Scotland, where grouse and deer are plentifal, 
and another of a house in Wales, where 
pheasants are almost as plentifal as black- 
berries.” 

“ Yes, I did,” acknowledged Courtney, a 
trifle ruefally. ‘‘Oaly I thought you meant 
ruralising all the time in a remote Coraish 
fishing village.”’ 

‘* Well, I do for threes months.” 

“That will only take you to the middle of 
daly. Three months more to be got through, 
and if you go to Lady Roehampton’s or Mra. 
Arrowsmith's in the autumn you will pro. 
bably stay until afser C rristmas, charmed by 
the variety of the entertainments and amuse- 
ments provided for you.” 

“Perhaps. Is does not exactly follow 
that I should. Cornish air, they say, is 
invigorating. If I find myself really better 
and stronger there I may stay until my leave 
expires," 

“Qaly hope you will,” muttered Tolle. 
mache, as they retreated their steps to 
Gretton Hall, only arriving jast in time to 
don Pa and black coats and appear at 
the Countess's luncheon table, who was look- 
ing very thunderous because some unlucky 
wight, anused to her strict régime had made 
his appearance in a tweed suit, which hurt 
her ladyship'’s tender susceptibilities and 
strait-laced ideas of the eternal fitness of 
— and the reverence due to her mighty 


The next day Richard Tremaine out himself 
adrift from all the irksome grandeur of the 
Earl and Oountess of Gretton’s splendid 
ménage 7 te help of a fictitious telegram ; 
and sending his man and a part of his luggage 
up to town, went on alone into Cornwail, 





going as far as the train did, and then driving 
on till he was deposited at one of those 
charming, quaint little fishing villages which 
abound in the last and most southerly county 
of Eagland. 

Here he found some little difficulty in 
obtaining rooms. Tae one and only public 
house in the place was not not at all to his 
liking, and, as a rule, the good folk seemed 
disinclined or unable to place a couple of 
rooms at his disposal; and, indeed, the 
queerly-gabled, thatched, flower-covered cot- 
tages were of the Liliputian order — often 
containing four rooms in all, barely suffi sient 
for the wants of the families inhabit 
them, and leaving none for the occupation o 
strangers, especially such a one as Tremaine. 

A‘ last, however, he obtained his rooms in 
the house of one Martin Geech, an old fisher- 
man, whose cot was bailt close to the sea- 
shore, in fall view of the grand old ocean, that 
stretched away mile upon mile of blue, limpid 
waves until they lapped the strand of the Far 
West, where the ceaseless hum and murmur 
of the waters fell ever on the ear. 

This cot was larene than most of its fellows, 
and Geech's family smaller, for it consisted 
only of himself, his wife, and their grand- 
child, all that remained to them. For the 
hungry ocean had devoured their three boys, 
and the wife of the only one married had died 
of grief soon after the death of her bonny 
sailor boy, leaving little Myrile, as she 
fantastically named her babe, to her grand- 
parent's care. 


OHAPTER IV. 


** Push hard across the sand, 
The wind is as iron that rings, 
The foam-heads loosen and fice ; 
It swells and welters and swings, 
The pulse of the tide of the sea.” 


Mayor Tremaine was delighted to find every- 
thing exquisitely clean, if somewhat primi- 
tive, only he thought he would have to put up 
with very rudimentary cooking, different from 
what he was accustomed to, as he glanced in 
at the curious stone-flagged kitchen, with its 
wide, bareless grate, where Mrs. Geach was 
busy preparing something for his supper, 
going to and fro, between table and fireplace, 
with wonderfal agility, considering her age 
and infirmity—for she was lame, and only 
moved about with the help of a stout crutch. 
Her face was withered and lined, yet the skin 
was still fair, with a bright bloom on the 
cheeks, enhanced by her silvery white hair, 
while her eyes were deep blue, and still bright 
and beautifal. 

She wore a short brown skirt, a shawl 
pinned across her shoulders, a big white 
apron, and a white cap, such as he had seen 
the women in Wales wear; and afserwards 
the Mejor found that she wasa Welshwoman, 
and that Martin one time, when by some 
chance he found himself at Carnarvon, had 
wooed and won the pretty Taffy, and brought 
her to his southern home, 

He was agreeably surprised when his supper 
was served to find the fowl admirably cooked, 
the potatoes fried to a turn, and the pudding 
all that could be desired ! 

Tae first few days Tremaine spent lounging 
aimlessly on the beach, watching the fisher- 
folk steering their boats carefully into the 
little nat harbour, formed by the black, 
frowning rocks, that pierced the pellacid 
waves on all sides with their sharp poiuts, 
that on dark nights had deals death and 
destruction to so many of the inhabitants of 
Polpenna ; or admiring the sunset as it gilded 
the serpentine oliffa with its last ps rays, 
or idly studying the picturesque folk as they 
stre their nets out to dry, or drove their 
little yellow donkey-carts away towards Pen. 
zance, where they ho to find a ready 


market for their pilchards and the other fish 
they caught. 

Tnen came a desire to wander, and see more 
of the beauties of this enchanted land’ of 





smiling seas and summer skies, and verdant 
waving foliage; and he began to take walks ag 
long as his impaired health would allow. He 
had been told that a walk of four miles would 
take him to a point from whence he would 
have a fine view of lovely Mount’s Bay. 8) 
one bright May morning he set off, and after 
& while came to a sharp turn of the oliff, and 
then there before him lay one of the loveliest 
bays in the world! Half landlocked, with 
waters of an Italian blueness, and rising from 
them the hoary pile of rock, crowned with the 
ancient structure, once the monastery and 
refage of 8s. Michael; and below the minia- 
ture harbour, crowded with small oraft, and 
the cottages of the few inhabitants, retainers 
to the master of Tae Mount. 

Long he stood looking at the sunlit loyeli- 
_ of the bay, and then turned to retrace hia 
steps. 

For a while he kept on the oliffs, enjoying 
the fresh, salt-laden breeze that swept over 
the Atlantio, rippling the azire watera with 
light touch ; then he came on a quaint vil- 
lage, built in a sort of chine or oleft in the 
cliffs, and that straggled down the incline to 
the seashore, its curious, gabled cottages built 
one below the other, in an extraordinary way, 
so that one’s neighbour jast above could walk 
on the roof of one's house with the greatest 
ease, and receive the benefit of all the smoke 
and black from one's chimneys. Great tree 
faschias guarded either side of the door of 
most of these cots, and a profusion of gay- 
coloured flowers already bloomed in the tiny 
gardens; while donkeys with old-fashioned 
Spanish-like saddles and packs, or bags, on 
their backs, scrambled up and down the steep, 
stony street, urged on to strenuous efforts by 
the soreeches and ories of picturesque-looking 
but ragged urchins, whose lung power was 
tremendous, and yells ear.splitting. 

Tremaine was fascinated by the oddity of 
the place, and spent some time there; peeped 
into one or two low-oceiled cottages, the rooms 
of which resemblefl a ship's cabin; chatted 
with the old salts and the wrinkled dames, 
and finally set out to walk to Polpenna by the 
beach, having beon told that it wasa charming, 
if somewhat rough and rocky, walk by some 
boys, and thas there were one or two wonder- 
fal fairylike oaves en route, which were well 
worth a visit. 

The Major found that it was rough. The 
sand was oe with huge boulders, 
some slippery from seaweed, over which he 
had to slip and scramble the best way he could. 
Many times he thought he would turn back, 
and then went on, hoping that the next — 
marble cliff he rounded would be the last, an 
that beyond it he would see Polpenna, nestling 
amid its verdant foliage, with the blue sea at 
its feet, looking like a moonstone, with a setting 
of emerald and turquoise. But it seemed, like 
fairy gold, to recede farther and further away ; 
and as last Tremaine, feeling thoroughly done, 
seated himself on a huge boulder, and litting 
his straw hat, mopped his damp brow with a 
silk handkerchief. 

The seat was softly cushioned with sea- 
weed, and he was tired, and the sweep of sun- 
gemmed sea was magnificent; and so he sat 
there a long time, enjoying the soft breeza, 
and the charming prospect, 

At last, when he rose and turned his face 
southward, to his horror and dismay he saw 
the tide had crept slowly and insidiously up, 
and was lapping round the base of the next 
promontory he had to pass. 

With an exclamation of fear, as he realised 
his position and danger, he dashed forward, 
going as fast as he could over the lampy, rooky 
strand, in his eagerness to get past the jatting 
cliff that he knew might hide Polpenna from 
his anxious eyes. 

However, notwithstanding his haste, the 
waves were quicker ; and when he reached the 
point he found the water too deep to wade 
through, and swimming was an impossibility 
amid those sharp, jagged rocks. Oaly in one 
place was there a narrow channel where the 
peliucid waters were smooth, their surface un- 
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broken by point or round ; but that led straight 
out to sea, and he doubted his -sirength for a 
long swim, 

For.a.miaute he. stood sient; fall of horrible 
and despairing thoughts, knowing that he waa 
face #0 face with death, and then he lifted u 
his voice and shouted as. lond as he o 
again and again, until the tall oliffs echoed 
with his yells, and the; puffins, curlews, sea- 
gulla, and other denizens of the. beach were 
startled by the noise, and leaving their retzeaias, 
circled wildly overhead, flapping their wings 
and screaming a chorus. to his. despaizing 
shonts, thas for a time seemed as though ibey 
would bring no result save fatigue to the un- 
fortunate soldier. But at lass, yay the 
hungry, waves creeping up to hia feet were 
driving, bim back. towards the cliff, aad: his 
heart was dying within him at the thought of 
the awtal fate, thatawaited.bim, he saws. boat 
round the promontory; and redonbling - his 
shoutgand waving hishandkerchief frantically, 
be managed,almost at once to attract the 
notice of the cccnpant,.whoss lazy, indolent 
attitude of paddling enjoyment.tarced at once 
to one of stern earnest; and Tremaine saw, with 
inexpressible. relief, the boat enter the smooth 
channel and head rapidly. towards. the shore. 

At the. same. time his hopes sank a litile, 
for-ha.also saw the oocupant wae not a sturdy 
sailor used to wrestling. with the vagaries-of 
the changeable ocean, but.a. slender gir], who 
locked, teo slight to bs.of much uss.in halping 
him out.of his difficulty. 

Howeversshe.seemed to know how to manage 
& boat, for she got hers. along, skilfnily sad 
rapidly, down the narrow. bine passage, beiween 
the jagged, rocks until she was within a lew 
yards of the shore. Then rising and sieadying 
her craft byplacing one. oar sgeinst a rook, 
ehe mace a trumpet of her disengaged hand 
and shonied,— 

‘*T can’t come any nearer. Yor must wade 
out or scramble over the rosks. You can jamp 
from one tq another, lf you are careful..’ 


‘* All right,’’ responded the Major, dragging | 


off hia boats in neend of s hurry, and makin 
® dash at the nearest rock, whose pene 
covered sides were being lapped by the incom- 
ing tide in hungry fashion. 

He managed to keep his footing on its 
slippery oress, and eprang to the next and the 
next, and so on until he was near the, boat; 
and then, by the help of the girl’s disengaged 
hand, and by # last deaperate scramble, he gos 
into the boat, which osgillated dargerously as 
he bumped into it, grinding againat the rocks 
in a fashion that threatened ta stove in its side, 

“Sit still,” said his resousr briefly, as stand- 
ing in, the stern, she scnlled the- boat out-of 
the narrow, dangerous passage with all a 
skilled waterman’s deftness, and accuracy of 
stroke and steering. When she was.fres of it 
and in the open.sea she sat down, and taking 
both oars in her little sunbrowned hands, she 
began to-rew steadily round tke promontory. 

‘I don’t know what to say to thank yon,” 
began the Major, when all danger wag over, 
sitting with hia boots siiil grasped in his 
band, Icoking at the pretty and pictaresque 
girl sitting opposite hina rowing away in such 
& businesslike fashion; for now thai he was 
collected enough to observe desails, ho saw 
that she waa very pretty and-very picturesque 
in her blue serge dress, made with a sailer 
blouse open at the neok, showing the sun. 
browned gracefal throat, a red cap perohed.on 
her yellow tresses, thas had that rich, ruddy 
tint only seen in the locke of those who are 
much exposed to the inflaenca of the gun; her 
face sunburnt to a sors of golden-brown 
colour, relieved. by a bright psach-bloom.on 
either cheek, sud¢he scarlet of the heart of a 
pomegranate on the lips; her eyes were as 
blus as the sea on whose. wide bozom. they 
floated, aud were shadowed. by. thick golden 


laches. Altogether she.was-sha-incarnasion of: 


health, yousb, and beanty, and Tremaiae.foli 
his pulses throb faster than shey-had for many 
& long year as he gazad:at het bright, beanti- 
ful face. 

(To be concluded in our next ) 





ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


a 
(Continued from page 81 ) 


Miss Alethea had entered society at'an early’ 
age, under the chaperonage of a married sinter, 
had been abroad several times, and it was 
from one of these tours on the Continent that 
she had‘ returned changed, frozen, as it were; 
the smile gone from her. lip, the merry light 
from her eyes, the laughter from her ‘voice, 
and with a sternnezs and hanghtimess of bear- 
ing thateffectually checked all inquiries from 
her wondering and startled friends. 

To Lady Leopolde, it seemed aq -if there 
were some deep mystery in her aunt’s past 
life, and this suspicion had received so much 
confirmation that. it had. bsoome to. her a 
positive certainty. 

But what this mystery was she could not 
even imagine. 

The only being who appeared to be in Mies 
Wycherly’s confidence waa ber sister, who had 
accompanied her abroad, and:.sche. wasas im- 
penetrable and reserved as Miss Alettica 
herself, 

There had been a silence of several minutes 
between Lady Leopolde and her aunt, ' the 
elder lady abstractadly watching the shadows 
on the lawn, and the youngor meditating upon 
the.statue-like coldness of her sunt’s face, 

Miss Wycherly at length brcke the silence, 
Baying, in measured tones, — 

“T fear you will find the Castle dull this 
summer, my dear, after your gay season in 
— you not like to visit a watering- 
place?” 

“No, Aunt Alethea, for I knew you would 
prefer remaming:at« home,” was: the: reply. 
‘* You know how often:youw wers obliged to ron 
up to the Castle from town last winter, and, 
since you are 60 much attached fo our home, 
I would rather remain here." 

A faint tinge of colopr crept into Miss 
Wyoherly’s cheeks at this allusion to her 
frequent visite home daring the gay seagoi), 
visits to which most trivial and insufficient 
excuses had been asaigned, and she said, 
coldly,— 

" Very well, Leo. Doas you choose. Bat. 
your father entrusted you to my care at thia 
period of your life, belicving that I would ia- 
troduce you into society, and I shall hardiy 
feel that I am doing my duty by you if I keep 
you shut up here likea nun. How would you 
like to fill the Castle with guests ?” 

‘‘ Better than anything cise, Aunt Alethsa,” 
and the girl’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
‘There are charming rides and drives about 
here, delightful boating, and opportunities for 
every pleasure that can be indulged in any- 
where. I should especially like Feodora and 
Emily Braithwaite, and their mother, and 
Lady Ellen Haigh, to come.” 

“T like your choice of young ladies, Lec, 
There must. be an equal number of gentlemen, 
and, of course, we must include smong them 
your cousin, the present Earl of Templecomba, 
He igo bachelor, atill young, and youradzirer, 
80 ié will never do to negicot him. What other 
gentlemen do you Gesirg 40 invite?” 

‘T suppose it will.be necessary to inalade 
Sir Wilton Werner —ths Earl's intimate 
friend! Vane goes nowhere without him!” 

Lady Leopolde glauced archly, as she 
spoke, at her aunt, Sir Wilton Werner being 
an avowed admirer and anitor of Miss 
Wycherly. - 

Mies Alethea bowed assent, not noticing the 
glance, and requested her uiece to continous 
the list, 

The maiden:hesitated, binshing confasadly, 
and atlength stammered,— 

‘| We onght certainly to invite Basil Mont. 
manur, Aunt Alethea——” 

‘* Bat lam nos. sure that Vane likes kim,” 
observed Miss Wycherly, doubtfally. 

‘* Basause, if he were to die withont issue, 
Basil-would succesd him in the title!" 
declared Lady Leopolde, earnestly. ‘“‘As a 


distant cousin, Basil ought not to be passed. 
over, auntie. Besides, we are by no meaas- 
sure that Vane dose dislike/him |” 

“ You are righty Leo; Anddif they are,nok 
friends they may become co, umfier’ your 
inflnenoe, If you choose, you may write the. 


I hope!” 

Lady Leopolde nodded gaily, and, while ber 
aunt lapsed into silence, she sat down in front 
of her pretty inlaid desk, and basied -hersel? 
iwith notes of invitation, appending to each 
her annt’s name, 

When finished, they met the approbation of 
Miss Wycherly, and were: despatched» by 
servant to be posted immediately at the village 
@ mile distant, one of Lady Leopoide’ stharac- 
teristics being promptitude. ~ 

The Hon, Alethea was not at all: social’ia 
her temperament, a3 hes been implied, and 
s00n withdrew to her own apart ments; leaving 
-her nieces to amuse herself: 

This task was mot at all difficnls to 
Leopolde, who vas accustomed to amuse her- 
self for hours in the grand old: library, or the 


picture gallery, or the conservatory, om the: 


castle grounds 

On this cocasion,; her tastes inclined to the 
latter, and she rang for her sun-hat, a coquet- 
tish affair-of straw and ribbons, caught up the 
floating train of her white cambric: morning- 
drevs, and sauntered out upon thalawn, goins 
towards the flower-gardens. 

The head- gardener greeted ‘her with a very 
low bow, ands pleasant smile, for every 
servant and retainer upon the estate: admirec 
and loved their gentle young: mistress; anit 
called her attention to the size and: beauty of 
the flowers, and to a variety; in particular, 
which he had ‘oreated, 

Lady Leopolde bestowed ‘unstinted: praise 
upon’ them all; discriminating sufficiently 
in favour of the gardéner's‘ production'\to 
plunge him into @ fever of delight, reveived 
some choice fiorak specimens: at hie hands, 
which she fastened inher corsage, and +6n 
strolled idly towards the park. 

On the’ way thither, she: paused at & doun- 
tain, where bropzs Naiads wers playfaily tose+ 
ing in the sunlit glittering: clouds «of apray, 
and threw the flowers that! remained! im: her 
hands into the basin, watehing with. pleasure 
their revival in the cool water, 

And then she continued’ bor walk to: the 
edge of the park, making her way to her 
favourite retreat, a pretty, secluded gretto 
under the shade and protection of spreading 
trees. 

This grotto was beautifally ormmamenie? 
with shells, many of them of great beauty and 
lustre, finshed with the opaline glows of tropic 
skies, I¢ waa farnished ia oriental style, and 
contained a few books and a guitar. 

Lady Leopolde paused at the entranos, 
with an expression of’ astonichment on her 
countenanss, for, upon @ pile of cushions; his 
face concesled from view;'lay'a young “man, 
in an attitnde of despair. 

Uncertain whether to retreat quietly, or 
order the audacious intrader to depart, the 
maiden lingered a moment on the threshold: 
Then che turned to go. 

In doing so, her dreee brushed against-a 
book which lay carelessly upon a low hassock, 
and the noize it made in falling aroused’ the 
intruder, who eprang to his feet. 

Despite the pallor of his face, and’ the 
anguished look in his eyes, he was’ eminently 


slender, with a princely air, dark ineyes,; hair, 


tive quiver that betokened ‘keen sensibilities 
and fine feelings; while bis other features’ az 
plainly declared'that be wad not wanting in 
courage, bravery 
virtues that characterise the grand heroes of 
every age and nation, 

Lady Leopolde gréw pate under hie acensing 
look: exclaiming, in a frightened look, — 

“ Basil! You here! I thought you were'fa’ 
London!" 





invitations to-day. The mattexis qnitesettled,,, 


handsome and noble in appearance. Tall and 
and complexion, hi mobile mouth had’a senti- | 


, firmness, and all those’ 


‘ Leopolde |” he responded, with bitter em- 


emp ents ye 
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phasia, ‘ Yes, Lamhere. No wonder you grow 
—_— beholding me! Falee as you are fair, 
have come to bid you an eternal farewell ”’ 

“ What do you mean; Basil?’’ faltered: the 
weiiey aan sinking upon & pile of cushions near 
at hand. 

“T mean that Iam going tothe Gontinent— 
to India—Australia—anywhere! I havecomo; 
Leopolde; to look upon-yourface for’ the last 
time! Heaven help me! I conidnot go-without 
seeing your face once more!” 

Lady Leopolde looked stunned at this 
announcement ; her lips quivered, and a look 
almost of terror crept into her.eyes. Hades. 
vouring t9 appear unmoved she said; — 

‘““Why must you leave- England» Basil? 
You are rich——”’ 

“Yes; Iam rich!” responded Basil Monts: 
maur, bitterly, ‘Rich’ in geld, bat poor; 
poorer than-® heggan in friends?” 

“Why, Basil? You are aiw: 
by gentlemen who admiré: and: esteenr you, 
and nearly every Onelikes you; ArenotAunt 
Alethea and I your true friends ? 

* Aunt Alethes is as friendly to: me as‘is 
yonder marble statue!’ declared: Basili: 
* And you, Leopolde,.arefaleefalso-——”’ 

The sentence died away in a groan, 

Lady Leopolde’s fiogera worked: nervously 
together, bat her voice was sweet and even ag 
usual, as she said, drawing herseif:up; with 
maidenly dignity,— 

‘ That is a second time yon have called’ me: 
‘false,’ Basik Be kind enough toexplaimyour- 
self; To whom am I false? What promise 
have I ever broken?” 

“True, Leopolde, you:nevermademe any 
promise, bat I thought we understood’ each 
other. You-have long knownthat 1 love'you, 
although I did not put-the feeling into: words; 
and I believed that you loved me, aithougl 
you never told meso, You permitted me'to 
attend you very often’ last! winter; you 
accepted the bouquets I sent-you ; and, more; 
the: Christmas gifé I upon your arm. 
You blushed under my glances, and never°res 
baked me when I pressed yourhands with in- 
voluntary tenderness. Ob, Leopolde!”’ 

A scariest flush tinted: the girl's cheeks, evan 
touching her tiny, shell.shaped ears, as she 
listened to this address; and, when ‘her lover 
paused; she said, softly,— 

“* Well; Basi?” 

“Was it well?’ he cried; impetnoucly; 
“ Was it well to wreck my young life, my 
ardent:-hopes; my heppiness; to'gratify your 
taste for conquest ?”’ 

An indignant denial of the charge bared 
from her lips. 

‘Then I have deceived myself—or youonce 
loved me, Leopolde! Was it ambition: that 
induved you tothrow me aside for your new 
lover, the: Earth of Templecombe? Did «his 
higher rank, hig greater possessions, outweigh 
the love of Basil Montmanr in your mind?" 

“T do not understand you, Basil,” answered 
Leopolde, simply. “I have a right: to be 
indignant at your strange accusation, I 
think. Vane is: my cousin and the present 
Earl of Templecembe, and I cannot do other- 
wise than treat hime with proper civility. Bat 
you are also my cousin, more distant, it is 
true, but you are a Wycherly, and I have 
always remembered the fact, and treated: you 
with as much consideration as I have 
accorded to Vane |” 

“*T have not noticed whether you meastred 
to me precisely the came amount of civility 
you bestowed upen Vane,” said Montmaur, 
Barcasticaliy, ‘My cause of griet»is that, 
after all I have hoped and dreamed, I shonid 
fiad my love for you slighted; and should learn 
of your betrothal to another from’ your 
“toe a instead of youreelf !"” 

@ looked puzzled, and insisted'u 
farther explanation, which Baeil calmed ~ son 
self sufficient! y:to give. 

ee ah “T) wastin my 
rooms in town; t of and in 
to run up here; aa intvtee pd nw of 
months by seking you to become my wife, I 
was assuring mycelf that I need not fear, that 


Y Basil, 





you had» not- discouraged my attentions— 
as, With your supposed: uprightness, 1! was 
certain you would:have done, if’ you: had'not 
regarded them fayourably—when Lord ‘Tem- 
plecombbe entereds He-has long suspected or 
known my sentiments towards you, and; 
while maintaining an outwardftiendshio<as 
relatives, we have: seeretsly: regarded: each 
other as rivals: He came into my room 
amiling and joyfak) and »asked me to con: 
gratulate bim:upon his approaching marriage 
with you, avowing that the encagement would’ 
not be divulged toany: ons but) me for some 
months yet. I was tempted to rneh eomowhere 
last night, away! from my ceuntry and you, 
but I conld not go without 2 Iast look at the 
face that has lured meon to my misery!” 

Lady Leopolde, far from being cffended at 
these words; looked:pitying at’ her despairing 
lover, and>said; blaehinglty;— 

** Vane exceedéd the trath in hisstatement, 
He -bhae not yet’ offered’ me his hand; 
nor have I accepted’ him. He wrote to Aunt 
Alethea a\day-ortwo since for permission to 
pay me his addres#es’; and’ auntie, wito_ likes 
him much, granted ‘it, withont asking 
me whether I liked’ Vane-or not. She pre- 
ferred that he should ask for himeeif'! ” 

‘Te that all?” cried Basil, his countenance 
beaming with joy. ‘‘ You are not engaged to 
marry bim, Leopolde?' Will’ you listen to 
what I have so longed'te tell you ?” 

Considering her conftision x3 ausent, he 
poured forth in eager, imparsioned tones the 
story of his-love, thatardentlove that beamed 
frour his dark'eyev;and spoke fromevery noble 
fexture, 

When at. length he ttopped, he listened 
tremblingly for a ‘resporite.. 

The only one Ke received was a shy, happy 
smile, as Lady Leopolde, drtoped her eyea in 








modest confusion, but it-was-cnough, and he 
caught her to his breast with a burst of 
emotion, that was all the stronger from his 
revulsion of feeling, and she nestled, there as, 
if it were her rightfal home. 

The Hon. Basil Montmanr, with. the large, 
fortane he had inherited. from his maternal 
grandfather, whose name he had. assumed in 
place of his. rightfal patronymic, wag no. 
ineligible match for even Lady Leopolde. He 
was her relative, although the. relationship 
Was sO distant that it mightnot have been re- 
cognised at all had the family conneotion been | 
larger, and more lives stood hetween him end: | 
hig “succession to the famil7 title—and the 

oungcoupic had thersfore nothing to fear 

m the digspprabation of friends, 

There was.a blisefal silence between them, 
during which they grew to understand the 
thoughts of each other without.putting them 
into words, but it was at length broken by the 
happy lover, who eaid,— 

‘Tt was an inspiration that brought mo 
here this morning, my darling, and led you to 
me, It hardly seems possible that. I have 
won:the prize for which Vane and the rest 
have struggled. I am.snxious to proclaim cur 
engagement to the world; that I may fcelsure 
that you areallmy own. Let us, hasten to 
Miss Aletkea——”’ 

‘*Not yet, Basil,"’ said Leopolde, genity, 
‘s You knew. that FE love you, apd, knowing ii, 
Lam sure you will conzent to keep our enx- 
gagementa seoret for the: present, eyen from 
Anant Alethes |” 

“ A seoret, darling?” 

“ Yes, Basil, Auntie propoges. filling : the 
Castle. with company, and, the invitations 
were just before’ I came to the 
grotto—to yourself, to Vane, to Sir Wilton, to 
the Misses Braithwaite, and Lady Ellen 
Haigh. 14 will heploncanter for oar guests, 
as well ag. for me, if we defer the nonounce- 
ment of-our hetrothal until after sbeir visit. 
Don’t yew think.sa ?.’’ 

Basil assented, although m cloud of dis: 
appointment: mantled his features; 

“Tt ehall be ng youdesire, darling,’ be-said; 
gravely: ‘' I will eadesvout notto like 
your time when your gaests ebail have come, | 








and I am sore you will not give me pain by 
allowing others to-do so!" 

* Certainly not; you dear jealous-Basil,”’ re- 
plied Lady ide, merrity. ‘' Do you know 
Iam going to send’ you back to town as 
reoretly as you’ have come, for, if’ Aunt 
Alethes were to see you to-day, shé would 
suepeet our secret?) You muet returt to the 
Castle in due time with proper pomp and 
ceremony,” 

Basil agreed to ‘obey these directions 
implicitly, and‘ said that if Fe were to take 
the next train to town he muctset outimme- 
distely for the station. 

Olasping her-oldser ‘in: his arms, be gazed: 
steadily into ‘the depths of her luminous eyes, 
finding there treasares of‘truth and‘love, and 
then he pressed‘ a long: betrotkal kiss cpon 
her lips, murmured’ a few words of rapture, 
and’ reluctantly departed; going through the 
park towards the distant railway station. 

And Lady Leopolde eat in the entrance of 
her fairy-like grotto, weaving happy dreame, 
and wondering if her joy could ever lesser, 
and if life would everlook less bright'to her. 





CHAPTER. II. 
NATALIB, 


But Fate whirls on the bark, 
And the rough gale sweeps from the rising tide 
The lazy calm of thought. 
— Bulwer Lytton, 


Tur Aftons, of Afton Grange, in one of the 
Southern counties; were’ sm race of stardy 
yeomen ‘who had owned’ theie comfortable 
farm for: more than’ two centuries, and: who 
had-always been distinguished, anrorg their 
neighboure for their family pride. Tria trait 
had not’ beer unwarrantable, for tie sons had 
been brave and honest; co: that~ the, name of 
Atton hattever been synonymots with in- 
tegrity, and the-daughtershad ever been noted 
for their beauty and virtue; 

Buta shadow had'at length fallen upon the 
family, 

Where. they” had‘ once been courtsd by 
their neighbours, they were now passed by 
with a slight nod; as-their claim to popular 
respect had’ dissipated; where: once they : 
taken the chief placeat county festivities, they 
were now scarcely invited. Tine hospitable: 
rooms of the Grange no longer:echoed tothe 
tread of dancing: feet aud merry ‘voices, ncr 
wee its drawing‘reom often invaded by 
visitors from the neighbouring village or the 
surrounding country. 

This change, so galling to their pride, had 
taken place during the lifetime of the present 
generation of Aftons- , 

The famity had: almost dwindled away, ib: 
being’tepresented only by Mre, Afton, » witiiow 
past-her sixtieth year, her son-Alick, a man 
offarty, and Mre. Afton’s granddanghter, 2 
girl of seventeen, 

Grief and disappointment had made of the 
miatress of Afton: Grange a grim, covrold 
woman, with abropt manners and peremptory 
ways, There was nothing feminine:abous her’ 
eave her apparel, and she divided with her 
son the oversight of the farm, the /euperin- 
tendence of the servants, <3., 26a man might’ 
have done, 

In her early life she had‘been very fond of 
dress and ae she: stilt ineniged: im 
the former pas , aithough she had been 
forced to deprive horselt cf the latter, for 
where she could not be firsteke would net be 
anything, 

On the same ‘bright June morning upon 
which the evente recorded in the: preceding 
chapter had occurred, Mrs. Afton entered ‘her: 
drawing room, es ie Poona ——— 

although the nei og ladies no 
longer came'to admire her grand ways, as 
onee “bad done, drew up the green 
shutters, and eeated hergelf in her favourite 
arm. chair. : 

Her next movement wees to despatem & 
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servant in quest of her granddaughter, 
demanding her immediate attendance. 

r* It being afternoon, Mra. Afton was attired 
in a rich, old-fashioned brooade, that had 
done duty many a time on former days, when 
she had been someone of consequence, and 
she wore a oap of real lace, yellow with 
age, besides a watch and chain of antique 
pattern and remarkable siz, the watch hang- 
ing ostentatiously at her side, with its broad 
open face turned to the baholder. 

From the window by which she sat she 
‘commanded a view of the wide fields, 
where the labourers were busy at work, her 
son's stalwart form prominent among them, 
a he directed their labours: but the rigid 
lines about her mouth did not in the least 
relax at the sight of him or of the goodly pos- 
sessions of which he was master. 

She became absorbad in her own thoughts, 
hor gaze wandering towards a large old farm- 
house, jast visible to the westward beyond the 
Afton fields, and towering above the Afton 
orchards, and from her longing expression it 
might have been thought that she regarded 
that dwelling somewhat as an ark of refage. 

It was tenanted by Hugh Fauld, a bachelor 
of her son's age, who alone, of all her former 
friends, now accorded her the respectful defer- 
ence she had once claimed as a right. 

She was aroused from her contemplation of 
ghe chimneys of his dwelling by the opening 
and shutting of the door, and she tarned, with 
@ slight unbending from her usual sternness, 
to regard the new-comer, her granddaughter, 
= bid her be seated upon a cushion at her 
The young girl quietly obeyed. 

She was a fair young creature, who amply 


‘ gustained the reputation for beauty of the 


female Aftons,bat her loveliness differed from 
theirs. Dark hair and eyes had al ways charac- 
terised the family, but her eyes were of a deep 
dark blue, shaded by golden lashes, and her 
hair looked like pale woven sunbeams. Her 
eomplexion was fair, hor movements fall of 
antutored grace, her hands and feet of aris- 
tooratic shape and size, and, altogether, she 
looked like a being reared in the midst of 
wealth and luxary. Refined and intelligent 
her face declared her; but she had grown up 
like the field flowers, unloved and ancared for. 
She had been gifted with a thirst for know- 
ledge, and had found means to gratify it, so 
that she had acquired a good and thorough, if 
irregular, education. 

Bhe bore the name of Natalie Afton. 

“What have you been doing to-day, 
Natalie?" asked ber grandmother, more to 
Open conversation than from a desire to be 
made acquainted with the young girl's pur- 
suits. 

Natalie looked surprised at this sudden 
display of interest in her, but replied,— 

“T have been reading and studying, grand- 
mother, and have played a little upon that old 
piano up inthe attic. I have learned to play 
geveral tunes from those old books. What 
was my mother's name, grandmother ? ” 

The question was asked with sudden eager- 
ness, as if the vary | girl had thought much 
on the subject, and but just found courage to 
give her thoughts expression. 

Mrs. Afton frowned, and her manner 
became even more harsh than usual, as she 
responded,— 

“Don't ask silly questions, Natalie. Why 
do you wish to know ?” 

** Because in some of the old music books I 
fcand the name of Amy Afton, and I wondered 
who she was. Was she my aunt?” 

The old woman did not immediately reply. 
She had never talked confidently with Natalie, 
hhad never spoken to her of her parents, and 
her son had been as reserved as herself. The 
girl, in her childish longings to know some- 
thing of her parents, had sometimes ques- 
tioned the old farm.servants, bat they had 
e@aswered her only by a shake of the head, and 
@ reproof for the inquiry, as if it had been 
uanataral and wrong, She had no childish 
tcisuds, mo youth’al companions, The 





daughters of the neighbouring yeomanry 
avoided her as if she oarried with her the 
plague, and their brothers followed their 
example, although their glances expressed 
their admiration of the beautifal Natalie, 
when by chance they encountered her. 

She had thus grown up tly isolated, 
knowing nothing of her origin, save that her 
grim gaardians were her grandmother and 
uncle, and the anxiety with which she ven- 
tured to question Mrs, Afton may therefore 
be imagined. 

“Wasa ‘Amy Afton’ my aunt, grand- 
mother?” she repeated. 

‘No, she was your mother! ”’ was the harsh 
rejoinder, 

“My mother!” exclaimed Natalie, sighing. 
‘* Toen she was your daughter-in-law, grand- 
mother? What was her maiden name?” 

“Amy Afton!” answered the old woman, 
her voice grown sterner than ever. ‘‘I do 
not wish to rake up my family history for 

jar amusement. I summoned you to me 
or an entirely different purpose. Oar neigh- 
bour, Mr. Fauld, called upon me yesterday.” 

‘He comes very often,” said Natalie, 
innocently, as her grandmother paused to give 
effect to the announcement, 

‘* He does, child, and he has reason. He 
oame yesterday to state to me that he is will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to marry you, and that he 
desires an immediate union with you!"’ 

Mirth and scorn mingled in Natalie's expres- 
sion, ss she exclaimed,— 

‘' Willing to marry me! He chooses strange 
words. Does he think he has only to declare 
himself willing to take me and I shall drop 
into his arms, fainting with joy? You 
oan tell him, grandmother, that I'm much 
obliged to him for the resignation he expresses, 
but that I'm equally ‘willing’ he should 
marry soma: one else!" 

“ Natalie!” cried Mrs. Afton, in a shocked 
tone. 

“Why, grandmother,” pursued the girl, 
laughingly, not heeding her relative's anger, if 
she noticed it, ‘‘Hagh Fauld is as old as 
Uacle Alick. He has visited here ever since I 
can rememb:;r. I like him well enough as an 
elderly friend, and would advise him to trans- 
fer his affections to a woman of his own age. 
Bat he didn’t mention his affections, did he?” 

“Natalie, is this the respect with which 
you receiva his offer of marriage. Where is 
your gratitude?” 

© Gratitude, grandmother?” cried the girl, 
with an arch look at her own reflection in the 
small mirror opposite. ‘‘Why should I be 
= to an old bachelor like Hagh Gauld 

use he wants me for his wife? Do you 
thinks no one else will care for me?” 

She blashed intensely as she asked that 
question, as if, if pressed to do so, she could 
name some one as appreciative of her fresh 
young beauty as Hogh Fanld. 

‘No respectable on will ever want to 
marry you,” responded Mrs. Afton, severely, 
‘and I was greatly surprised that Hagh 
Fauld should ask your hand in marriage. He 
comes of a very good family, not so good as 
the Aftons, of course, and not so old, but 
— higher than you had any right to 

00) ! " 

‘‘Why so, grandmother? Am I not an 
Afton, and, therefore, according to your own 
showing, of a batter family than his?” 

Mrs, Afton took no notice of this question, 
proceeding, — 

‘*T have a plentifal store of household linen 
which I will divide with you, for you shall 
not go to Fauld a beggar, and Alick will 
give you two hundred pounds as a dowry. He 

to do so when I mentioned the matter 
to him last evening. Everything can be got 
ready within a fortnight, including a new 
wardrobe for you, and Hagh says his house 
shall be new farnished to receive you. That 
is very generous of him |” 

‘You talk very mysteriously, grand- 
mother,” said the girl, her blue eyes flashing. 
“I consider myself jaet as good as Hagh 


Fauld, and I won't marry him to be looked | 


down upon by him, I should have thought 
= would have had pooh ae oa = allow 

m to — 80 ly of your 
granddaughter—an Afton too! "’ 

Mes. Afton expressed her astonishment at 
this rebellious speech, adding,— 

“TI know the cause of your condaot, 
Natalie. Hugh has told me of the attentions 
paid by that young fellow who came to the 
village last summer and took a cottage below 
the Grange. He met you down by the brook 
and mena and made you think he loved 

ou ” 

° Natalie bowed her head, that her relative 
might not notice her paleness, and the old 
woman continued,— 

‘I only knew of the young man after he 
had gone, but Hagh says you were often with 
him. He wasa 
servant, and Hugh thinks he might have been 
a baronet, from tne airs he put on, speaking 
to no one in the village and visiting nowhere. 
= —— no good of you, Natalie, you may 

lepend | ' 

e And why not?” asked the girl, defiantly, 
lifting her head proudly. ‘He was a gentle- 
man, and nothing more, and am [ so much 
less than he?’ 

The old woman bowed significantly. 

“Then an Afton is no » and your pride 
goes for nothing, grandmother!” said Natalie, 
@ scarlet flash burning uneasily upon her 
clear cheeks, ‘ You oan tell Hagh Fauld, if 
you will be so kind, that I am very much 
indebted to him for his espionage, which I 
never suspected. Please tell him, too, that I 
decline to marry him!"’ 

‘* Decline ! Natalie!" gasped her relative. 

‘‘ Yes, I decline his offer. I have no right 
to listen to it,” added the young girl, almost 
inandibly. 

Her words brought upon her a storm of 
abuse from Mrs. Afton, who could hardly 
comprehend that she was in earnest in her 
refasal of the eligible offer she had juat 
received. 

Natalie persisted in her declarations, how- 
ever, speaking 80 quietly and determinedly 
that her grandmother became alarmed and 
exolaimed,— 

“You have no right, you wiifal girl, to 
throw away this chance for us te recover our 
lost ground in the county. If you were Hugh 
Fauld's wife, Alick and I could hold up our 
heads once more, and the past would be for- 
gotten. If Hugh Fauld shows us honour by 
marrying you, every family hereabouts will 
follow suit. If you refase him, to be made 
sport of by some gentleman, we shall only be 
planged deeper into disgrace than now.” 

“ Be kind enough to explain yourself, grand. 
mother,” said Natalie, with dignity. ‘ What 
do you mean by disgrace, and how can my 
refasal of Mr, Fauld affect our social poai- 
tion?” 

Mrs. Afton hesitated a moment, and then 
said, grimly,— 

‘Since you will know, you shall! The 
story is known to all the neighbours, and when 
I shall have told it you, you may be glad to 
marry our neighbour. My daughter, Amy 
Afton, was your mother, but she never wore a 
wedding-ring !’’ 

Natalie grew psle as death, and sprang to 
her feet, regarding her relative with a terrified 
look. 


“I know better,” she said, in a choking 
voice. ‘I have dreamed of her all my life as 
pure and good, and I know she was!" 

Tas lines about the old woman's face did 
not relax, as she listened to this plea of the 
daughter for her mother, and she resamed,— 

“ Amy was my only daughter, younger than 
Alick, who adored her. She was the belle of 
the neighbouring county, in our circle of 
society, and even the gentry used to take 
notice of her and compliment her dark eyes 
and hair. You did not get your fair looks 
from her, Natalie. They probably came from 
your father, whom I never saw. We were 
very proud of her, and Hagh Fauld loved her. 





Well, to make a long story short, one day, 


tleman and kept a man- | 
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after her father's death—happily it wasn't 

before—our Amy fled from her home, leaving 

a note behind her, saying she was gone away 

40 marry & great gentleman, and to be made a 
! ” 

uty And did you never hear from her after- 


“Oh, yes, yoy = I never wished to. She 
had di our family, and I could only 
wish she had died in her childhood. She 
wrote us twice, once to say that she had been 
married immediately to her lover, who wished 
to keep the affair seoret for a year or two, 

ly on account of family reasons, and 
partly because she was not svfficiently well- 
educated to do honour to his name. She told 
us she was learning all the accomplishments 
ander masters, and that she could already 
dance and speak French with any in the 
land!” 

“ And the second letter?" 

“The second letter told an that a child was 
born to her, within a year of her marriage, 
and that its father intended to acknowledge 
the union very soon. Bat the months slipped 
away, another year went, and Amy came 
home to us with youin her arms, telling us 
only that her husband was dead, and that she 
hed ne proofs of her marriage. That was all 
she told us. I could have no patience with her, 
and Alisk upbraided her, so she staid in her 
own room all the time, seeing no one, yet act- 
ing as if she had aright to mourn for the 
wretch who had deceived her. We hardly 
knew she was — till she died, when she 
had been home nearly a year!” 

“My poor mother! ’’ murmured Natalie. 

‘‘ Till Amy fled our name was unblemished. 
As she tarnished it, her daughter should do 
her best to restore it. This can be done only 
by your marriage with Hugh Fauld!” 

“ Bat I cannot marry him, grandmother!" 

“Why not?" 

“TI do not love him!” 

“Is there any other reason?” 

Natalie quailed before the stern look of her 
grandparent; then, endeavouring to speak 
calmly, she answered in the affirmative. 

‘‘Whatis it? Speak, girl. I will know!” 

‘‘Because—because—I am already married !”’ 

Mrs. Afton looked amazed and indiguant, 
and then groaned. 

“To whom?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell you, grandmother, I am 
bound by a promise to keep the ceoret till my 
husband gives me liberty to reveal it."”’ 

The yo girl spoke with conscious in- 
ae ani Be - o— ore 

as nor paling before the accusing glances 
of her deed relative. 

‘* Like mother, like child!” groaned Mrs. 
Afton, “I have warmed a viper which has 
tumed to ating me. What have I ever done 
that I should be disgraced by my daughter, 
and by my daughter's daughter?" 

7 a outbarst of selfish feeling Natalie 
replied, — 

** What care did you ever bestow upon me, 
gtandmother? I never received a tender 
word and caress from you. Yon never talked 
with me so long as you have done to-day. 
You have always treated me as an inferior, 
whose presence you merely tolerated in your 
house. And Uaole Alick has followed your 
example. I could not make my friends 
among the servants, and my heart cried out 
for affection. When it came to me then, with 
loving wo could I ooldly pass it by? 
Could I reject it? No, grandmother, I have 
learned to love in return as Iam loved. You 
have never concerned yourself with my move- 
ments, and I knew you would never grieve at 
my want of confidence in you!” 

e girl spoke rapidly and impetuoualy, 


» With glowing eyes and cheeks, and her wor 


s0un: like the bitterezt of accusations to 
her grandmother, who grew but the more 


7 “Married {" cried Mrs. Afton, soornfaully. 
You married? With the stain on your 
name, who would marry you? Why no one 
Owe who your father was! I tell you your 





mother’s story is repeated by you, and her 
fate will be yours! There is no ring upon 
your finger, and you have sworn not to tell 
the name of your husband! A likely story!” 
and the old woman sneered. 

Natalie was on the point of replying, when 
she heard the olick of the garden-gate, and 


said, instead,— 

“‘ There is Hugh Faald, grandmother, come 
for his answer. You can settle the matter 
with him !"’ 

Unheeding Mrs. Afton’s command to 
remain she glided out of the room, as her 
rejected suitor ascended the steps, ame se 
her hat from the nail on which she 
deposited it in entering the drawing-room, 
and harriedly left the house, 


OHAPTER III, 


Why look you sad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought. 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a queenly eye : 
Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threat’ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. —Shakespeare 


Lavine the Grange, Natalie Afton hurried 
through the garden and orchard to the near 
country road that lay beyond them, and then 
she sped along, kee) near the green hedge, 
and smiling as she heard the voice of her 
grandmother in the distance calling her name. 

“They are looking for mein the orchard,” 
she thought, a defiant look gathering in her 
blue eyes. ‘They will not find me. I shall 
not poner till.evening, when Hugh Fauld 
will be gone! "’ 

She continued her rapid course until she 
came upon a small white cottage, nestling ina 
mass of shrubbery, and surrounded by a 
neglected garden, 

This was the cottage that had been tenanted 
the year before by the lover to whom Mrs, 
Afton had scornfally alluded. 

It was evidently deserted, but another key, 
which she produced, gave her ingress to the 
house, and she was soon roaming through its 
handsomely-farnished rooms, dusting here, 
and arranging ornaments there, as though she 
were the mistress of the place. 

Leaving the little drawing room, she went 
upstairs to a pretty little apartment that had 
evidently served as a smoking-room, although 
os guns, &c,, were strewn in pro- 

usion. 

The floor was covered with a yellow straw- 
matting, and the furniture was exceedingly 
light and simple. Two or three engravings of 
han scenes adorned the white walls, and 
upon the carved wooden mantelpiece were a 
couple of porcelain vases in which rustled a 
few dried and withered blossoms. 

Natalie seated herself, and looked upon all 
these things with an air that showed them to 
be as fai to her as precious. 

She had put those blossoms, when fresh, 
into their vases, when loving voice and eyes 
had rewarded the attention. Her fingers had 
wrought the little watch-case on the wall, and 
the half-worn slippers in the corner. 

How many days, when her relatives had 
neither known, nor cared for, her whereabouts, 
she had spent in this very room, reading to ita 
indolent tenant while he watched the smoke 
curl upward from his cigar, or talked with 
him of the great world beyond her quiet home 
—that great world of which she had heard so 
“Tow many crenegs, when her grand 

ow many e , Ww er grand- 
mother, if she thought of her at all, supposed 
her es room at the Grange, she 
had stolen to this place to spend a few 
enchanted hours with her love husband. 

It was he who had taught her music, and 
the little cottage piano in the corner had been 
the instrument upon which she had practised 
the lessons he had taught her. 

Bat he had not confined his instructions to 
music, He had found her neglected and, in 








many things, ignorant, and he had 
endeavoured to supply her deficiencies, teach. 
ing her the sweetest of all lessons —love ! 
‘‘Dear Elmer!" sighed the girl, tenderly. 
“I ought not to have told grandmother of our 
I should not have done so, had she 
not quite driven me to it! I will be guarded 
hereafter, and will not breathe a of the 
truth until EJmer comes to claim me!" 
Her blue eyes grew moist and tender as she 
thought of him, and reviewed, as she often 
did, the ciroumstances of their early acquaint- 


ance. 

They were full of sweet memories to her. 

Elmer Keyes had come up to the neighbour. 
ing village the previous summer, while making 
atour. He had intended to spend but a day 
in the vicinity, but on the very day of his 
arrival he had encountered Natalie Afton ina 
romantic spot by the brook, and had inquired 
of her his way. 

Her beauty, shy modesty, and habitually 
defiant air, had charmed him, and he had lin- 
gered to converse with her. 

The result of that chance meeting had been 
that the very next day the young stranger had 
hired the cottage which Natalie was now visit- 
ing, and had despatched his valet to town 
with an order to an upholsterer, which order 
was duly executed, and the cottage furnished, 
almost without the knowledge of the village- 


gossips. 

The dwelling chosen by the stranger was 
rather secluded, out of the village, and not far 
distant from Afton Grange, a combination of 
yeas that greatly favoured his 

esigns. 

For he had formed the design of winning 
the lovely Natalie. 

He met her again and again, discovered her 
favourite retreats, learned her complete isola- 
tion from all society, and soon discovered that 


her oo grew hter at his coming, and that 
her fiushed under his gaze—indications 
that her heart was his! 


He had told her that he was the younger 
son of a gentleman, and would not dare marry 
without the consent of his father, except he 
kept his marriage secret. 

atalie believed him, and, when he spoke to 
her honeyed words of love, she breathed her 
timid joy in his ears, and hid her face in hia 
bosom, so happy that it seemed to her her 
heart must break under its bliss. 

Whatever wicked designs Elmer Keyes 
might have cherished against the honour of 
Natalie fled before the gaze of her pure eyes, 
and the trust and confidence of her manner. 
He begged her to marry him, and she con- 
sented. Bewitched by her beauty, tenderness 
and love, he had made her secretly his wife, 
and thereafter all her stolen hours were spent 
with him at the cottage. 

A blissfal summer had thus passed. 

When autumn came, Elmer Keyes went 
away promising to return soon to visit hia 
child-wife. He retained the cottage, that he 
might come to it when he pleased, and he did 
so often during the season that followed. 
— were the white days of poor Natalie's 

e. 

When spring came, he wrote that it must 
be long before he could return, but a sub. 
sequent letter informed her that he would 
come in Jane. 

‘Taree long months since I have seen 
Elmer !" mused the young girl. ‘It is time 
be —— his coming. He may come this very 
nig $1” 

The thought was exciting, and Natalie 
sprang up, ae the windows to admit the 

are, fresh air, and harried down to the gar- 
len, where she obtained a plentifal supply of 
common flowers, 
he filled the vases on the mantel-piece, 
and maie bouquets with which to loop back 
the white muslin curtains at the windows. 
Then she opened the piano, ran over its keys 
with her slender fingers, indulged in a joyful 
trill or two, and placed a vase of flowers on 
each side of the music. rack. 
(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


“ Waar ig nobler than the.drama?” “A 
woman's hat; it alwaye eclipses she best. per- 
formances.” 

‘* Brrone we were matried,’’ said she, * his 
displays of affection were positively overdone,"’ 
‘And now?” ‘They are very rare,’ 

‘* To what do you attribute your lonsevity?” 
asked aniinvestigator of a centensatian: ‘To 
the fact that I never died,” was the conclusive 
reply. 

Tue Associate Editor: ‘I have rome para- 


graphs‘on ‘Socks’ here. Where shall’l pur 


them?" The Chief: “Among the. foot. 
notes.” 

Fist Gozst (at grand ball): ‘‘ Hark, .ian’é 
that the champagne popping in the supper- 
room?” Secend Guess: “No; I guess it’s 
the young. couples in the conszervatory.”’ 

Sanso: ‘Spacer started a paper a couple of 
years ago.” Rood: “ Was it a good one?” 
Sanco: ‘' Yes, if there’s any truth in the say- 
ing that the good die young.” 

WEN @ woman falls in love you can't make 


her believe all men are alike; and when she: 


bas been married ten years yon can’é make 
her believe they are not, 

“Now, you must not let this go any 
further,'’ said Watts to Potts. * Oh, certainly 
not,” said Potis.. "How did you happen to 
hearit?”’ ** My wife told me. Stes jast like 
any woman— can’t keep a seoret, of course,” 

Bresstz: “I am sorry, mother, I havea 
refased Mt. Brown. I am afeaid ks will com- 
mit suicide.’ Mother (decisively): ‘ Non. 
sense, child, he will get drank, and very glad 
of the excuse,” 

First Strerer: “I just dreamed I saw a 
ghost in the form of a donkey.” Second 
Bleeper (not relishing being waked up): 
‘' Waostofit? Don’t be alarmed at your own 
shadow.” 

A wipow lady was asked the other day what 
her idea of happiness was. She promptly 
replied: ‘Three H's.—Husband, horse, and 
home,” Sarely, this was an ideal life .hissory, 
summed up in three words ! 

Sienor Hams “ Did yousee how I para! ysed 
the audience in thatdeath-acene? By George, 
they wore crying all over the house!*' Siage 
Manager: “ Yes. They knew you weren’t 
really dead.” 

Mistress (angrily): “Who waa that who 
slipped out of the door as I came in? Another 
one of your numerous cousins; I presume?” 
Pretty: Servant: ‘“*No'’m. He ain’ no’rela- 
tion of mine; mam. He's one of'youre,”’ 

City Parson: “I have been appointct mis. 
sionary to the heathen and+—" Chorus of 
Patishionera s'** You are not going to leave us, 
areyou?”’ City Parson: “ No; they told me 
to stay just where I was.” 

THe question is asked, ‘'What is the 
Cifference between a woman and alady?” A 
lady is she who’ listens to your convorsation 
with apparent pleasure; a woman is one whe 
confines her attention to that other fellow, 

“Dip you make an excuse: for me, Mary, 
when ‘Mr, Jones called?” ‘I did, miss,’ 
‘‘ What did yousay?” ‘‘I said you werada 
bed with a toothache,’ “ Merey! And.hbe 
knows every tooth in my head.is Zeisa.” 

Lapy: “ And so you left your last situation 
through having words with your mistress?” 


Swell Cook: “ Well, ’m, not words—not 


adxacily what you might call. words,’m, I 
on’y spoke to ’er ad. one lady might» to 
another.” 

GENTLEMAN (tO persistent human midden): 
‘* Do not bosher: me any longer, bat go away; 
I tell:-yon ; I have nothing togive you. Iam 
& pocr man myself, and charity becies as 
home,’ Tramp (culling outa greasy bookand 
& Sorap of penai)): “ Qaitevso, sir; I thank 
—— de you live, and when ehall I 
c ’ 





Gentiaman (who-has heen nearly overturned 
by @ somewhat inebriated . individne!): 
‘* What. is the matter? are yon biiné?”’ 
Inebriated Individual: ‘' Ou:the contrary, my 
dear sir, I even see donble and wanted to pass 
between you.’’ 

Farner: “Well, what has Tommy ‘been 


doing to-day?” Mother: “ He- out off a: 


pices’ of the ocat’s' tail, breke ‘three «windows, 
blacked cook's eye; and buitt ® bonfire <im ‘the 
cellar.’ Father: “Is that sil? Tommy 
must have been a geod bay to-day.” 

Amorriove sot Frese Actress: “I am 
going toact the:partof Ofeopatra, and I want! 
& real serpent to use in theteath' scene. What 
kind do you advise me to get?” Nataraliet: 
‘“* For the benefit of art I advise you to get a 
rattlesnake or cobra.” 


‘*Do you know who her grandfather was? 
Have you ascertained anything in regard to 
her pedigree? Those are things you ought to 
know about the woman you are to make your 
wife!" “Ob, hang ber grandfather!” ‘‘ My 
boy, that’s'just what they did.” 

‘‘ Witx you be offended if I kiss you?’ he 
asked his’ Boston fiancée after they were 
engaged. “I cannot be offended nntil some. 
thing is doneto offend me.” ‘* Bat, dear, I 
don’t like to run the risk.'’ ‘ What is not 
worth risking for is not worth baying.” 

Ons or the other : ‘“‘ Not long ago I made an 
agreement with a friend to exercise an hour 
a day fora year at‘the gymnasium. I'll be 
hanged if it wasn’t destroyed’ by fire last 
night!” “Ab, ha! Which’ one of you 
burned it ?)”’ 


A urrTte boy caught a very severe cold 
while his mamma was oud of ths city, sud on 
her retnrn rushed up to her, cager for her 
sympathy, and throwing his arms around 
her, cried, ‘‘Ob, mamma, both my eyes is 
&-Yrainin’, and one of my noses won't go,” 

A sTaTIoNER’s traveller, having had a run 
of bad-luck in prosecuting business, received 
from the “ boss”’ the following telgram : “If 
you can't make expenses come home ai once ” 
The reply was: “ Allright. Oan make plenty 
of expenses, but no sales.” 

Orrice Boy: “ There was & man in. fo see 
you today.” Neverpay: ‘‘ Who was he?” 
Office Boy: ‘I don’s-know, sir.” Neverpay: 
‘* Well, say, Johnny, do you shink he was 
anybody lowe?” Office Boy: ‘‘Oh, no, sir, 
he's never been here before.'’ 

“Waar did Mise Leftover do when she 
awoke and found the burglar in her room— 
seream?” ‘Not much. She transfixed‘him 
with her cold, grey eye, pointed to the door, 
and hissedy * Leave mel’” “ What did-the 
burglar. do?”  “ He explained that he had no 
notion of taking her.” 

Mr. Corcoran courted a Icvely girl. He 
told us about his courtship several years after 
it ocourred. He proposed this way: 
“D.a-d-d-dear a-a-angel, I 1!-1-1-love you!” 
‘* You need not proceed farther, Mr.'Corcoran, 
I donot care to be wooed on the instalment 
plan,” said the prond beauty. 

“My wife has a saving disposition,” said 
Hicks, “ When we got our upright pieno she 
made a red._plush cover for it s0 that the rose- 
wood wouldn't get scratched. Then sho 
covered that with a sort of linen duster 
arrangement 60 as to save the pluch. I teil 
you women have great big minds!” 


A. erovup of young: ladies were talking of 
thei presents, when one of ‘she party, a lady 
not so young as come of'the otherspremerked, 
“My father has always given me a book on 
my birthday.’ ‘' Ob,’ exclaimed @ sixteen: 
yearold, ‘‘ what a librany you-must shave by 
this time!” 

““Dector, I am tertibly worried about my 
master’s loss of sppetite,’’ “ You think a good 
deat of your master)’ my maa—I like that. 


Batdon't trouble yoursel’. When he Jose’ 


his fiesh he will bein better health than 
ever?’ “ Ab, but tho trosble is, hie clothes 
won't if me-any metre’ 





Countryman to dentist: ‘'I wouldn't’ pay 
nothing extra for gas. Just‘lag her out. 
Never mind if it does ‘hurt,’’ Dentist: “* Well; 
you are plucky, siz. Lest me see the tooth,” 
Conntryman: ‘Oh, 'taint me that’s got the 
toothache; it's my wife. She will be: herein 
& minute.” 

A conRESPONDENT writes: I onee ‘heatd 


this anecdote about the fatous lotion; “The: 


Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” The maker 6?’ 
it was asked how he could claim it was'‘mste 
of & theneand flowers? ‘‘ Eaeily enough,” he 
replied, '' for I always put some honey in it, 
and do rot the bees gather honey from a 
thoussnd flowers?” 

Dr Jenzs: ‘Is my dear friend Brown in?” 
Butler: ‘No, sir.” De Jenks: ne ee 
to-be in to-day?” Batler; “No sit.” De 
Jenks: “ He isn’t sick, is he?’ Batler: “ We 
hope not, sir.” Ds Jenks : ,‘'‘ What is.all thie 
mystery concerning his wheresboute?” 
Batter: ‘No myatery at all, sir. Mr. Brown 
died six months ago.” 

“*T cannot be circumscribed in my fislds of 
discourse according to your ideas,"’ said the 
clergyman to an influential member. of. his 
congregation. ‘I must have more latitude.” 
‘* Well,” said the influential member, ‘‘ maybe 
if we give you a little more latitude and give 
you a little less longitude we can come.to an 
understanding all round.” 

Froriw#; “‘ Have you heard, Winifred, cf 
the death of our young friend, Charlie 
Addie?"’ Winifred: ‘No. The poor teHow's 
really dead, eh?” Fiorine: “ He is, and bie 
death is an event which will leave quite a void 
in our little circle.’ Winifred : ‘* How appzo- 
priate! 16 couldn’t leave anything that would 
more sigquently recall him to mind.” 

Sur: ‘Isn't it horrible about: Mra. Tine- 
ley?” Ho: “Yes. What could have induced 
her to elope with her batler?'’ She: That's 
the raddest part of it. She called at her hus. 
band’s office and was told that he bad gone 
to the matinés with his new typewriter, That 
caused it al), And it now turns out that his 
typewriter was a man.” 

Visitor: “ Your little boy doesn't seem to 
be very cheerfal. Isn’é he well?” Broker: 
“Yes, he's well enough; but he is feeling 
pretty bine just now. Yon see there was a 
great drop in Jeather this morning.” Visitor : 
‘Bless me! You don’é mean to tell me that 
child knows anything sbont the market!" 
Broker; ‘‘ Well, perhaps not, generally speak- 
ing, bus you see the particular leather that 
dropped this morning was his mother’s elip- 

r ” 


Tur Panrot Spoxe.— Some *time*ago a cap- 
tain, who had been‘on a long voyage,’ brought 
home & parrot:: The parrot, who had been 
with him, had learned some of the’ saying? of 
tke sailors, One evening the captain invited 
& friend to supper,'and began talking’ about 
where he had been, to which the’ parrot re- 
plied: “ That’s a lie!'? The captain was 
rather oross at this, £0 he covered ‘the cage 
over. He still kept. on with the conversation, 
and the’ parrot again remarked: “ What 2 
lis!" This so’enraged the captain that he 
seized a jug of water and threw’ it ‘over the 
parret,; and the bird’ screamed ont: ‘ All 
hsends on deck, another’ thendéer storm!” 

Tx some parte of Canada it is customary to 
call a Jastice of the Peace or local magistrate 
“The Squire.” One of these worthies, a very 
estimable man, who always enjoyed‘a good 
story; even it it was at his own expente, ured 
to be fond of relating an experience he once 
had with an unednoated English’ farmer. 
Atver transacting some business the Squire 
and tho Englishman’ sat down to enjoy & 
smeke together. When they had lighted their 
pipes the stolid Britisher started’ the conver- 
sation by- remarking: “ Hi notice as’ow volks 
callsyou “The Squire.’”’ ‘ That’sbecanse I 
am © Justice of the Peace,” replied the Cana- 
diam, ‘'Thinge is so different hat ‘ome.” 
“Indeed! “Yer. In Hingland a squire— 
w'y, bless your ‘eart, a erquire, ‘e’s & 
genlmen 1” 
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SOCIETY. 


a 


Tr is said that the Dake of Devovehire ‘hae 
decided to sell hia mansion. at Chiswick, a 
house rich in historic and political interest, 

Quen VictoriA has an unalterable preju- 
dice against travelling by rail at night ats 
greater speed than twenty miles per hour. 

Tur Dake and Duchess of Connaught are 
really energetio in their doingsat Portamonth. 
They are both very much ‘liked, and appa- 
rently are themselves well pleased with their 
social surreundings. 

Quen Victorta’s table Jinen is all made by 
hand, Her tablecloths have the Star of the 
Garter in the centre, with the royal arms, 
On the large rays of the star:are woven: the 
names of the ter dependencies of the 
crown, and the lesser names are on the lesser 
rays, A beantifal wreath of rose, shamrock 
and tbistla intertwined abont. the. crown 
imperialis woven in each of the:corners, 

Tue Duke of Clarence and Avondale does 
not get any stronger; in fact; his health 
seems to become.more delicate every day, and 
it is whispered that his military career will 
have to be abandoned, 

Tue newest gloves for wearing with the 
long sleeves now #0 much in vogue are 
arranged with two. buttons at. the wrist, and, 
below that, quite a narrow and close-fitting 
gauntlet of kid, the effect of which is indes- 
cribably neat. 

Turns is a lady.in New York. who makes it 
& practice to “let ont’ false hair for a 
nigit or for longer periods. She says on her 
cards that she loans out wigs, false fronts, 
switches, and other human bair adornments, 
and does & prorpsrous bueiness. 

Tue .Doochess of Fife is at Sheen with, the 
Duke. . She has been driving. about in the 
beautifal neighbourhood of Richmond appa- 
rently enjoying the sharp, keen air just as her 
— the Peinoess of Wales, .invariably 

oes, 

Few babies can boast of such & 
stock of shoes ag the infant daughter of 
Prince Paul of Russia, snd .grand-niece of the 
Princess of Wales. Thais little lady has had 
no less than sixty-four pairs constructed for 
her wee feet by an English maker, 

Ture is at present being specially. made 
for the Princess of Walesa Royal. Dreoko 
en tout-cas. The style of the handleis unique; 
it ia made of real elephant task ivory, after 
the manner of a golf ciub, The Princess has 
expressed hereelf as greatly pleased with it, 

Tue Court of Teheran is in a lively commo- 
tion. A little daughter hag been born. to the 
Shah. The small Princesa has received the 
name of Fatima, and hag.been w 
into the world with: great demonstzations of 
joy. 

Rives for the little finger are more or. leas.a 


fad of the hour. Taoey are often encireled. 


with turquoise, or set with lncky: mocnstones, 
There ie also a fancy for using the stone 
corresponding to the birthmonth of the 
wearer in these little xings, which shoald.be 
especially amall end dainty, and as exquisite 
in design as possible. 

_ Taxowre rice after a departing bridal pair 
is |a custom as old as popular. A pleasant 
fashion has been for.@ little time in vogue of 
inclosing small portions of rice in bags made 
of Japanese orépe paper, and passing these to 
the guests. When the couple are leaving the 
house these are lightly thrown, the paper 
breaks, and a small shower of rice is scattered 
in &@ much more agreeable fashion than by the 
old methed, The bags can be. made quite 
ornamental, Ifit is to-be a pink! wedding, 
delioate pink crépo paper, tied with tiny pink 
or white ribbon, can be used. Or the ce 
may be tied with two colours and passed 
sround in wide, shallow baskets, which 
Tene be tied with a handsome bow of eatin 

ibbon, ' 


A staffing ; eew it up, and ourl the tail into the 


STATISTICS. 


Terre are over 2,000 first-class 2zacehorsea 
in this country, 

100,000 tone of apples are raised on’ English 
soil yearly. 

One Ib. of sheep's wool is capable of pro: 
ducing one yard of cloth. 

Tue takings of London theatres and, mueis- 
halle exceed: £1,500,000 a year. 

Recent exploraticns in Greenland have 
developed the fact that north of the 75th 
degree the land in.the valleys.is covered with 
ice 5,000 to 6,000 feet.in thickness. 

Ix British India, aceerding #0. official 
reports, from 20 000°to'23 000 peopte fie every 
year from enake.bite (20.067 in 1883; 20,142 
in 1885; 22134 in 1886); whereas. in, the 
French possessions in Farther India, and in 
the Dnich rettlements in the Mgley Archi- 
pelage and in tropical Southern China, the 

esthe from this causes do.not,.in each, exceed 
ten in the year. 





GEMS. 


A coutpzy rule of Jite is.always to do just a 
little better than you agree to. Work over 
houre instead of under. Pay your note before 
maturity rather than aiser. Give over measure 
rather than under, 

Mzn like women to reflect them, no.donbs ; 
but the woman who can only reflect a man, 
and is nothing in hereelf, will never be of 
much service to him, The woman who can- 
not stand alone is not likely to make. either a 
good wifes or » good mother, 

Reaarp for the living is far more hopeful to 
the world than regret for the dead. The truest 
life companion is he or she who would prefer 
to have the one left behind make another 
happy, rather than epeng the time in enervat- 
ing memories of an unzeceallable past. 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


— 


Eee Toast.— Beat two eggs very light; add 
to them one pint of milk. Slice baker's bread 
or nice light home-made bread, and dip the 
pieces into the milk and egg, letting them lic. 
long enough to be thoroughly moistened, and 
yet not fall to pieces. Fry 2 delicate brown 
in hot, fresh suet, Serve with sugar. 

Baxep Happocx.—Thorongtly cleam. and 
dry the baddock; fill the inside. wish veal 


mouth; wipe it over with egg, and strew bread 
crumbs over all, and pieces of buéter also; 
plage in a good oven:and bake about three. 
quarters of an hour; serve with anchovy 
sauee. 

Canirornia. Puppine.- Pare, core, and chop 
very: fine -eix apples; mix these with 60z. 
of grated’ breadcrambs, 6cz; of currants 
(washed and dried), 50z, of Demerara sugar, 
& little nutmeg, and a few drops of essence of. 
lemon, When. thesg. ingradienta are. all 
thoroughly mixed, add six eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten. separately; butter » mould and 
pour in the mixture; let it simmer for three 
houre: serve withont savcs. 

To Drive Awaz Rats.—The. following 
method of driving away rats hasbeen vouched 
for.as. being: very: effective: Take eome old 
newspepers and tear into small pieces; putt 
them to seal in-s strong sointion of oxalic 
acid; places wad of the.prepared paper, not 
too wet, in the holes of the jrats. The effeos 
of this method is this: The rats paw and noge, 
the.cbatruction,,and.in » shors simeboth noses 
and pawe areiqnite core, withthe reeult that 





the rate eos fflicted ¢opart to other scenes and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herrew women on an average are said to 
live longer than those of any other race; 

A coop percentage of the bank-notes ‘irsusd 
never retarn from circulation: 

A FULL-GROWN eagle ean consume two young 
lambs at a meal, 

Express trains in Raossia rarely travel 
faster than 22 miles an hour, 

In France the doctor's claim on she eséate of 
& deceased patients has precedenge of all. 
other. . 

Tre first modern bank was opened in Venice: 
in 1619. The Bank of England was founded in 
1694, 

A Frence authority estimates that cata are 
responsible for thirty per cent, of the cases of 
commen contagious diseases, 

Tur first service held in »the-prasent 5t, 
Panl’s Oathedral was a public thanksgiving for 
the peace of Ryswick, December 2, 1697. 

Tue anthorities.of Basel, Switzerland, cffen- 
the inhabitants of that city, free: of cost, the 
choiee of being cremated or buried » after 
death. 

Tzrsu is sti!l generally spoken throaghout a 
considerable part of the weat of Ireland. 
There are six schools in‘which the langaageis 
taught, 

It ia the.custom in, Lima, Pern;, io keep 
animals.on the roofs of houses.. A calf makes 
its first appearance on the roof, and- never 
descends until is comes down as beef, 

Turns is nothing which wi'l pus ont an 
oil.fed. fire so qnickly and so effeotvally ae 
sand, and there sre no afterclaps in the way 
of water damages, where it is ased. 

Every Gaernsey man from the age of eix- 
teen years, and foreigners settling in the 
island after three yeara’ residence, have ten 
years’ compulsory service 40.do, 

Stoves are compelled to do double eervica 
in Rassia—to, warm two rooma ai the came 
time, They aze bnilt in,the wails, besween 
two rooms, and thus the apartments ou each 
side are warmed by the.same stove. 

Srrampoats will secon be running on tho 
Lake of Gennesaret, or the Sta of Galifee, as 
it ig sometimes called. It will be remembered 
that most of the public life of the Saviour wae 
spent on the shores of this Lake. 

A trarnep Fresebman says the way. 10 over- 
come the disagreeable crackling in a tele. 
phone is toleave a small space undernesth 
the diaphragm, which can be dons by lining 
the telephone boxes with felt, 

A curious scarf pig worn by a Nashvilie 


man is a petrified human eye, set in a gold 


frame.. . Che present owner.of this singylsr, 
ornamentfoundis in Pern while he was on an, 
exploring tour in the land of the Incas with & 
party of scientiats, 

Tur Eiffel Tower has served every purpose, 
from restaurant.aud burber shops to a labo- 


ratory for scientific, research,.and now . the. 


latest move is to demonstrate visibly, by 
means of & gigantic pendulam, sho motion of 
the earth: 

Tae custom obtaining in the German army 
of attaching to the clothing of eacn’ man on 
active service a card, giving his rank, name 
and regiment, is so be adopted jn the British 
army. Dead:.and,.wounded. men .are thus 
readily identified. 

Tue origin of the word Jeaok.in Union Jack 
is not quite clear. Some have derived it from 
Jacques, the’ name, in French, of the King 
under whom the crowns of England and Scot- 
land: were united; some from: the word 
‘‘jaque,”’ ® surcogt emblazoned with Si. 


George's Cross; and by others is is anid to be’ 


an improper application of the word nnion to 
@ amall flag flayn.from the jack. staff.on the 
bowsprit.of. ship, When flown frou the mast 
witt a white boroer it ie  eigna!l to: she pilot, 





pastures new. 





and is calied the * pilot jack.” 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, | attantic trom Roches Point to’ Sandy Hook in days |“ Burturesont Tia ts on facies anase, and Sn Tetion to 
19 houss 13 minutes. ounced ** Bi tree-chay.” Te ta is derived from 
— Beatriz, means “making blessed. 


Nemo.—We cannot give trade addresses. 

Mavr.tower.—The 27th May, 1870, was on a Friday. 

Trovsixep.—You have no claim to compensation. 

AnTIQurTy.—Baster Sunday in 1812 was on March 29. 

Lover or Tae Race Comes —The Epsom Derby is 
run for by horses three years ol: 

Bassicomss.—The snc murderer is still in 
prison. 


Mayrorz.—'' Were I as tall as reach the pole,” is from 
one of Isaac Watt's hymns. 


- —Rabbits are not game requiring a license 
U. P.—All wills must be proved before the property 


oan be dealt with. 
Great WBasrern.—The Great Fastern steamship 
measured 692 feet by 83 feet. 
Our tx Distress —Faurniture can only be seized by 
process of the county court. 
BaIcRaNtT. — ly to the Emigration Office, 31 
Broadway, Londas &W. " 
G@. B —Great Britain includes England, Wales, and 
Sootland. 


onl Sep aoe, Sane om Wats SS Gus Bie 
Bape 4th standard. 
wyns.—Address, Agent-Goneral, Cape Oolony, 

112, 2 Vicvorta-street, London, 8. W : 

Nrra.—It you took the house by the month, a month’s 
notice will be sufficient. 

Qvagiostry.—Mr. Dyson was murdered by Oharles 
Peace on November 29, 1876. 

Trovstep Jaws.—A servant is not entitled to 
wages during the time of absence Pde h 

F. §.—The population of England and Wales in 1700 
was 5,475,000. 

Jocnry.—The ‘‘hand" in the measurement a 
horse is four inches. 

Srortsmin.—Plover is not game, but is Included in 
the Wild Birds Protection Act. 

AnGry Lanpiorgp.—The landlord can only follow and 
distrain if the removal Is clandestine. 

Bacer FoR Kwyowtepcr —The origin of the word 
baccarat is not known. The “‘t” is not sounded. 

A Forgicner.—l. There are two Lord Mayors in 
Baogland—London and York. 2. We do not know. 

Goprrry.—There is no objection to the witness 
of a will being engaged to daughter of the testator. 

G0. BE. R—The note must be stamped if the amount 
does not exceed £50 ; a sixpenny stamp is enough. 

Jack's Own.—Your first two questions can only be 

answered by a medical man. aster Sanday will fall 

on the 17th April next year. 

Farencoman.—You had better consult someone who 
teaches the languages you mention as to what books are 


A Gereantay.—Tt fsa ae on which we can have 
no possible opinion. You better apply to a medical ! 
man. 


Sweer Seventrry.—The in this country is 
taken every ten years, and the last census was con- 
soquentty ia in 1881. 

Mapecivt —Oleopatra's Needle measures 68 feet 54 
°° to point. This does not include the 


Garer —The circumstances detailed by you were no 
— but we do not think you have any 


secre oe a an Gall oe 
wo we miles. We cannot give you 
wry oe +. %, 

\ wew de oe He SB, 
3,735,073 d 5,174,836. The estima’ sted 
or edation 1 of London is 4,421,661 

Kzira.—Broadly yr “real property” means free- 
bold land ; and every oth er form of property would be 
called * * personal 

Anxious 70 Kyow. _Write to the secretary of the 
National Hospital for ree and Epilepsy, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

x —Coprright in a work of art protects it from 
vobuction fer semenerelal purposes with the consent 

of the holder of the copyright. 
a. —A — has no Pages edb y+ wapnnbnn 

resse aS or to prevent the appren’ 
from writing letters to his parents or others, 
aS ae Se oe 

pa ee ny a ew Guin 
-y B. F perl 409200 - 

ype ot me 
aden to 18 to 9 Gens; arr: tat Anite tas 
Gibraltar, 5 days. 

Reoore’s Intexprp.—1. W. 9 sng oo So tee 
finger has no especial meaning at aS 
where they like. ‘ot. baa Mef. 


tof-e-les. 3. Eighteen is not too young to marry if the 
= ME Wt , 





[nome 





A Corontst.—A colony remains a until it has 
established its Sabepuntonss by nto feted = 
of the parent State. 


Son Taprzrtrr.—In case of dissolution of may oe 
ship, if ok Se eee ets tinues the business the 
apprentice remains with him 

Icroramus —If the iieteatien, he. were bought 
out of her own earnings, she can bequeath it to any 
person she may choose, 

In a a» Sa has obtained . 
discharge creditors have a claim on any property 
which he may become entitled. ” 


a may, if Pit - maehy XE his 
property children and nothing who 
Would then have no claim on his estate. ” 


CLarercs.—Buenos Ayres fs 7,160 miles from London, 
the transit The distance 


to 
Suakim would be about 4,000 miles, 


Srretton —An outside door of the house must not be 
burst open by a bailiff ; but inside doors may be forced, 
when entrance has once been obtained. 

A Constant Reaprr.—All information as to invest- 
ory gg Samy ly top beep Te 
at any office, There is no fixed charge for conveyancing. 


Americus —All we have to say on the subject is this : 
That you are making a mistake fn calling the ind{vidual 
you apie No lady would be guilty of such 


ALIEN. — alien who has been five years resident In 
| many Ek can then Poy at og — = Home 
naturalisation papers. ‘ne whole thing 

Soaks abeat 45 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Tae man In the moon looked down, looked down, 
As he went sailing over town, 
And spied a snug retreat and dark, 

mumbo 


dear, 
Why did he smile so broad and queer ? 


There was a bench beneath the tree, 
And on it sat not one nor three, 

| ay bpd dam ord the branchos through 
To be quite certain there were 


Wel, call.” 
Such tales the Man in the Moon could tell ! 


Bei tcp ln ng tt 

C) ie ying n $ 
It flashed athwart two eyes upturned, ’ 
And two with love and youth that burned— 


Alaok, 
And these were blue and those were black. 


Se Ss Se Se Sen ates put 
Across the heavens wild an 

And though he smiled, he did not look 

aes 


He sees so much that’s queer, you know ! an 


Lorgp Rostnevey. —O.ffsehonses, as a rule, are 
treated dN pg eS and as such are under 
same regulations as licensed houses with regard to 

g. 

H. 


P. §.—The tenant who took the premises had 

ork the Srousioon ‘reun 0 curtahn dato he te eapenaibts 
m a 

to the landlord. 


Frora.—You have full control over pase gatens pb 
may be required to leave it as you found i 
ie dieanbel ty tan adie aaa tan 
be made gocd. 

Jacr’s Lovz.—1. The land-tax is a landlord's tax ; the 
tenant pays and deducts the amount from the rent. 2 
The widow would be entitled to the same notice as her 
deceased husband would have been entitled to. 


proclaimed 

py t thi stb of that aie 
our months year were 

is not available now, 


James.—Meerschaum p'pes are made of a pay 
fine clay found fen my! in Germany; a little of it 
Soaty famettc. e name means ‘‘ sea foam,” but that i 


M. P.—William Habron was the name of the man 
imprisoned for the murder committed by Peace, and 
liberated on that notorious criminal himself 
the author of the crime. 

Fox.—A deed of is valid only if the person 
executing it is satel at the time. It transfers the 
propertyt once and entirely to the person in whoee 


Genus. <hhe sate of enshange vantee 26th the wahno of 
allver and the balance of trade. The approximate 
general reckoning is five American dollars to the £1 
sterling. 


aceres eas Wrst sestnens Werke 
* one 

with a reasonable certainty of work. The State 

x ne oe rush” 





Barsana.—A {is of 
oft tara pares 
may, requisite 

marriage. 


notice, prevent the 
Worrtep Hovsrxerrer —If the seaaiage wan enueed 
be reared to make good the damoge, but ‘not if the 
occurrence was purely an accident. 

In the case of a husband dyin: 


the widow (If he leaves no ) takes all 
his estate up to £500. Bsyond she would take her 
share in the residue, and the rest to next-of-kin. 


_ —The quotation is from "' Pwelfth Night,’ Act 
2, 4. aes tone ty Ea Gen ee 
cxpreion ‘a borrowed by Shakspeare from another 


8. P. Q R—That Nero committed many yo 
crimes may be considered certain, but modern crt! 

cheamer te Go autos Ok kee oak need. 
gated monster he was formerly represented to be. 


Dastnovus To Buicrate —Phe climate will be all right, 


wane one ae te ¢ but not at all hot. 
regard to employment, we rather refer 
to friend. No one in this country can pr vat wd 
accurate information on that point. 


E. 8. T.—The psy of an enumerator was £1 1s. for the 
first 400 names, and 2s. 61. for every 
Sp eeets nee se Sees eh She Sa 
in London. No copies are made, and the 
enumerators are bound to secrecy. 


Dounce —A rquare foot is a section measuring 12 
Inches across each way. If one inch thick it contafos, 
as you say, 144 square inches ; one foot square is a cubic 
foot measuring 13. 12 inches every way, and containing 
1,728 equare inches. 

Kezian —Uninterrupted possession for twenty years 
So right to the use of light for a dwelling- 

or other buiiding. F ne og may be acqulred 
in the same length of time. In both cases there 


more in vogue, and while ladies 
choose for themselves what is the most fitting to their 








Att Back Nomerrs, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 853, Now Ready, price Sixpenee, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVI., bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 


@ Avt. Lerrers 70 et Appressep To THe Bprror ov 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tht We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripts, 
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